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BRITISH PLUTARCH . 
Taz LIFE or _ 


Foun CHURCHIL I.” 
nennst; duke of 
X Marlborough, and prince of the 
1 holy Roman empire, was eldeſt 
n ef fir Wäinſton Churchill, 
and born at Aſhes in Devon- 
| * e en eee. Ange fn 

the year 1680. a 
A clergyman in the nei hbourhood.inftruRted, 
him in the firſt prineiples of literature; bat 
his father having other views than what a 
learned education afforded, carried him ver 
uy to rt, where he Was particularly fa- 
Vor. IX. B voured 
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voured by James duke of York, when he was 
no more than twelve years of age. 

He had a pair of colours given him in the 
guards during the firſt Dutch war, about the 
year 1666 ; and afterwards obtained leave to 
3s over to Tangier, then in our hands, and 

fieged by the Moors; where he reſided for 
ſome time, "a cultivated attentively the ſci- 
ence of arms. Upon his return to England, 
he attended conſtantly at court, and was greatly 
reſpected by both the king and the duke. 

n the year 1672, the duke of Monmouth 
. commanding a body of Englith auxiliaries in 
The ſervice of France, Mr, Churchill attended 
him, and was ſoon after made a captain of 

renadiers in his grace's own regiment. He 

ad a ſhare in all the actions of that famous 
campaign againſt the Dutch; and at the fiege 
of Nimeguen diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much, 
that he was patticularly taken notice of by the 
celebrated marſhal Turenne, who beſtowed on 
him the name of the Handſome Engliſhman. 

He ſhone out allo with ſo much eclat at the 
reduction of Maeſtricht, that the French king 
thanked him for his behaviour at the head of 
the line; and aſſured him, that he would ac- 
quaint his ſovereign with it; which he did: 
and the duke of Monmouth, on his return to 
England, told the king his father, how much 
he had been indebted to the bravery of captain 
Churchill, 

The laurels he brought from France were 
ſure to gain him preferment at home: accord- 


ingly 
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ingly the king made him a lieutenant-colonel, 
and the duke made him gentleman of his bed- 
chamber, and ſoon after maſter of the robes. 
The ſecond Dytch war being over, colonel 
Churchill was again obliged to paſs his days 
at court; where he behaved with great prudence 
and cireumſpection in the troubleſome times 
that enſued. | N 

In the beginning of the year 1679, when the 
duke of Vork was conſtrained to retire from 
England to the Low- countries, colonel Church- 
ill attended him, as he did throughout all his 
peregrinations, till he was ſuffered. to reſide 
again in London. While he waited upon the 
duke in Scotland, he had a regiment of dra- 


goons given him; and thinking it now time 


to take a conſort, he made his addreſſes to Mrs. 
Sarah Jennings, who waited on the lady Anne, 
afterwards queen of Great - Britain, This 
young lady, then about twenty-one. years of 
age, and univerſally admired both for perſon 
and wit, he married in the year 1681, and 


thereby ſtrengthened the intereſt he already had 


at court. 1 | 

In the ſpring of the year 1682, the duke of 
York returned to London; and having ob- 
tained leave to quit Scotland, reſolved to fetch 
his family from thence by ſea,” For this pur. 
poſe, he embarked on the ſecond of May, but 
unluckily ran upon the LemonOar, a danger- 
ous ſand that lies about ſixteen leagues from 
the mouth of the Humber; where his ſhip was 
loſt, with ſome men of quality, and upwards 
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of one hundred and twenty perſons on board 
her. . He was particularly careful of. colonel 
Churchill's ſafety, and took him into the boat 
in which himſelf eſcaped. _ 

The firſt uſe made by his royal highneſs of 
his intereſt, after his return to court, was to 
obtain a title for has favourite; who, by let- 
ters- patent, bearing date on the firſt of Decem- 
ber, 1682, was created baron of &ymouth, in 
Scotland, and alſo appointed colonel of the 
_ thixditpqgop-of, guards. 
He was continued in all his poſts upon the 
coming of king James II. to the crown, who 
ſent him alſo his ambaſſador to France to no- 
tify his acceſſion. On his return, he aſſiſted at 
the coronation, on the twenty- third of April, 
1685; and in May followiyg was created a 
peer of England, by the title of baron Church- 
ill, of Sandridge, in the county of Hertford, 
In june, lord Churchill being then lieute- 
nant- general of his majeſty's forces, was or- 
dered into the weſt to ſuppreſs the duke of 
*Monmouth's rebellion; which he did in a 
month's time, with an inconſiderable body of 
Horſe, and took the duke himſelf priſoner. 
He was extremely well received by the ki 
at his return from this victory, but ſoon dil- 
cerned, as it is faid, the bad effects it pro- 
duced, by confirming the king in an opinion, 
that, by virtue of a ſtanding- army, the reli- 
gion and government of England might eaſily 
be changed. How far lord Churchill con- 
curred with, or oppoſed, the king, while he 

| was 


] OHN CHURCHA EB. ©. 
was forming this project, is hardly known; 
He: does not appear to have been guilty of any 
mean compliances, or to have had any con- 
cern · in adviſing or exveuting the violent pro- 
ceedings of that unhappy reign: on the cbn- 
trary, biſhop Burnet 14 w that % be very 
prudentiy dechned meddling much in buſineſs; 
ſpoke little except when his advice was aſked, 
and then always recommended moderate mea- 
ſures.” It is ſaid, he declared very early to 
the lord Galway, that, if his maſter attempted 
to overturn the eſtabliſhed religion, he would 
leave him; and, that he. ſigned the memorial 
tranſmitted tothe princeand princeſs of Orange, 
by which they were invited to refeue this na 
tion from popery and flavery. Be this as it 
will, it is certain that ho remained wick, and 
was entruſted by, the king, after the prince of 
Orange was landed on the fifth of November, 
1688. 
le attended king James, ew he marched 
with his forces to 2 kce and had 
the command of five thouſandꝰ men; yet the 
earl of Feverſham, ſuſpecting his inclinations, 
adviſed the king to ſeize him. The king's af 
fection to him was ſo great, that he could not 
be prevailed upon to do it; and this left tim 
at liberty to go over to the prince; which he 
accordingly did, but without betraying any 
poſt; or carrying off any troops. 

Whoever conſiders the great obligations lord 
Churchill lay under to king James, muſt natu- 
rally conclude, that he could not take the re- 


B 3 ſolution 
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| ſolution of leaving bim, and . withdrawing ts 
| the prince of Orange, but with infinite con- 
cern and. regret; and that this was really the 


| | caſe, appears very plainly from the following 


4 letter, which ha left for the king, to ſhew the 

1 reaſons of his conduct, and to expreſs his 
7 grief for the ſtep he Was obliged to take. 

i. 

1 «SINCE men are ſeldom ſuſpected of ſin- 

0 cerity, when they act contrary to their intereſts; 


'F and thougb my dutiful behaviour to your ma- 
W | Fi. in the worſt of times, for which I ac- 
'F nowledge my poor ſervices much r 
1 may nat be ſufficient to incline; you to a chari- 
1 table interpretation of my actions; yet I hope 
jt the, great advantage I enjoy under your ma- 
12 jeſty, which, I can never expect in any other 
5 change of government, may reaſonably cony 
1% vince, your, majeſty and the world, that I a 
1 actuazed by an chigber principle, when | offered 
that violence to my inclination and intereſt, as 


5 


3 | to, deſert ypur; majeſty, at a time when your 
I affairs ſeem to challenge the ſtricteſt obedience 
ii | from all your ſubjeas; much more from one 


who lies under the greateſt obligations imagin- 
able to your majeſty. This, Sir, could pro- 
ceed from nothing, but the,inviolab'e, dictates 
| cf my conſcience, and a neceſſary concern for 
| 
: 


my religion, which no good man can oppoſe, 
3nd with which 1 am inſtructed nothing ought 
o come in competition. l 

| 4 Heaven 
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% Heaven knows with what partiality my 
dutiful opinion: of your majeſty has hitherto 
repreſented thoſe unhappy deſigns, which in- 
conſiderate and ſelf- intereſted men have framed 
againſt your majeſty's true intereſt and the pro- 
teſtant religion; but, as I can no longer join 
with ſuch, to give a pretence by conqueſt to 
bring them to effect, ſo 1 will always, with the 
hazard of my life and fortune, ſo much your 
majeſty's due, endeavour to preſerve your royal 
perſon and Jawful right, with all the tender. 
concern and dutiful reſpe& that become: 


«Your Maſeſty's &c.” 


Lord Churchill was graciouſly received by 
the prince of Orange; and it is ſuppoſed to 
have been in conſequence of his lordſhip's ſol- 
licitation, that prince George of Denmark 
took the ſame ſtep, as his conſort the princeſs 
Anne did ſoon after, by the advice of lady 
Churchill. He was intruſted, in that ᷑ritical 
eonjuncture, by the prince of Orange, firſt to 
re-aſſemble his troop of guards at London, 
and afterwards to reduce ſome lately raiſed re- 
giments, and to new- model the army; for 
which purpoſe he was inveſted with the rank 
and title of lieutenant-general, een 

The prince and princeſs of Orange being 
declared king and queen of England upon 
the fixth of February, 1689, lord Churchill 
was, on the fourteenth, ſworn of their privy- 
council, and one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
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1 chamber to the king; and, on the ninth'of 
| April following, was raiſed to the dignity ob 
earl of Marlbo „in the county of Wilts. 

He aſſiſted at the coronation of their maje- 
; ſties, and was ſoon after made commander- in- 
'v chief of the Engliſh forces ſent over to Hol- 
| 2 land. He prefided at the battle of Walcourt, 


2 a Eat” 
- 


which was fought upon the fiſteenth of April, 
1689, and gave ſuch extraordinary proofs of 
Bis ſKill, that prince Waldeck, ſpeaking in his 
5 commendation: to king William, declared; 
'\'F That he ſaw more into the art of war in a day 
'S thaw ſome generals in many years. 
I It is to be obſerved, that king William 
'F commanded this year in Ireland ; which was 
\'F the reaſon of the earl of Marlborough'b being 
at the head of the Engliſh troops in Holland 3 
Where he laid the foundation of that fame 
among ſortigners, which he afterwards ex! 
tended all over Europe. 8 , 
Heinextidic great ſervices for king William 
in Ireland, by reducing: Cork, and ſome other 
places of much importance; in att which he 
| ſhewed ſuch uncommon abilities, that, on his 
fioſt appearance at oburt after his return, the 
king was pleaſed to ſay, That he knew no man 
fo fit for a general, who had ſeen fo few cam- 
aigns.“ ; 
All theſe: ſervices, notwithſtanding, did not 
hinder his being diſgraced in a very ſudden 
manner; for, being in waiting at court as 
lord of the bed chamber, and having intro- 
ducod to his majeſty lord George — 
1 e 
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he- was ſoon followed to his on houſe by 
that ſame lord, with this- ſhort and ſurpriſing 
meſfage; That the king had no farther occafion- 
for his ſervices: the more ſutpriſing, as his 
majeſty, juſt before, had not. diſcovered the 
leaſt coldneſs or diſpleaſure towards him. The 
cauſe of this difgrace is not even at preſent 
known; but only expected to have proceeded 
from his too cloſe attachment to the intereſt of 
the princeſs Anne; ' | . 
This ſtrange and unexpected blow was fol- 
lowed by one much ſtranger, for ſoon after he 
was committed to the Tower for high-treaſong 
but was releaſed, and acquitted, upen the 
whole being diſcovered to be nothing more 
— the effects of a vile conſpiracy againſt 

m. | | | 2 

After queen Mary's death, when the inte. 
reſts of the two courts were brought to a bet - 
ter agreement, king William thought fit to re- 
call the earl of Marlborough to his privv- 
council ; and, upon the nineteenth of June; 
1698, appointed him governor to the due df 
Glouceſter, with this extraordinaty compli 
ment; Make him but what yvu* are, and 
my nephew will be all I wiſtt to ſer him.“ 

His lordſhip continued in favour” to the 
time of the king's death, as appears from his 
having been three times appointed one of the 
lords juftices during his- abſence; namely, on 
the fixreenth of july, © 16997; on the- thirty 
firſt of May, 1699 and on the twenty · ſeventk 
of Jane; ro. 12 4 9 9 p 
| B 5 As 
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- As ſoon as it was diſcerned, that the death 
of Charles II. of Spain would become the oc- 


; 


caſion of another general war, the king ſent. 


a body of troops over to Holland, and made 


lord Marlborough commander in chief of them. 
He appointed him alſo ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary, and miniſter plenipotentiary to their 
high-mightineſſes; upon which he went im- 
mediately over to Holland. 'The king fol- 
lowing, and taking a view of the forces, dined 
with the earl of Marlborough at his quarters 
on the zhirtieth of October, 1700; and this 
was one of the laſt marks of honour and favour 
he received from king William, who died on 
the eighth of March following, unleſs the 
recommendation of his lordſhip to the princeſs 


of Denmark, a little before his death, as the 


propereſt perſon to be truſted with the com- 
mand. of the army which was to protect the 


About a week after the king's death, he was 
elected knight of the moſt noble order of the 
garter; and ſoon after declared captain-gene- 
ral of all her majeſty's forces in England and 
abroad: upon which he was immediately ſent 
over to the Hague with the ſame character 
that he had the year before. His ſtay in Hol- 
land was very ſhort, only juſt long enough to 
give the ſtates- general the neceſſary aſſurances 
of his miſtreſs's ſincere intention to purſue the 
plan that had ſormerly been ſettled. The ſtates 
concurred with him in all that he propoſed, 
and made him captain general of all their, 
forces 


JOHN CHURCHILL 12 
forces, appointing him one hundred thouſand: 
florzasper annum. , 2: AY 

On his return to England, he found the 
queen's council already divided ; ſome being 
for carrying the war on as auxiliaries only; 
others for declaring againſt France and Spain . 
immediately, and fo becoming principals. at 
once. The ear] of Marlborough joined with 
the latter; and theſe-carrying their point, war 

was declared upon the fourth of May, 1702, 
and approved afterwards by parliament, tho“ 
the Dutch, at that time, had not declared. 

The earl took the command on the twentieth 

June; and, diſcerning that the ſtates were 
made uneaſy by the places which the enemy 
held on their frontiers, he began with attack- 
ing and reducing them. Accordingly, in this 
ſingle campaign, he made himſelt maſter of 
the caſtles or Gravenbroeck and Waerts; the 
towns of Venlo, Ruremond, and Stevenſ- 
waert ; together with the city and citadel of 
Liege; which laſt was taken ſword in hand. 

. Theſe advantages were conuderable, and 
acknowledged as ſuch by the ſtates, but they 
had like to have been, of a very ſhort date 
for the army ſeparating in the neighbourhood 
of. Liege, on the third of November, the earl 
was taken the next day, in his paſſage by wa- 
ter, by a {mall party of thirty men ftom the 
garriſon at Gueldres ; but it being towards 
pight, and the ear! inſiſting upon an old paſs 
given to his brother, and now out of date, 
was luftered to proceed, and arrived at the 

B 6 Hague 
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''1 Hague, when they were in the utmoſt confers 
[4 nation at the accident which had befallen 


| him. | 
1 The winter approaching, the earl embarked 
5 for England, and arrived in London on the 


{| twenty-eighth of November. The queen had 
5 been complimented ſome” time before by both 


i houſes of parliament, on the ſacceſs- of her 
4 arms in Flanders; in conſequence of which; 

| there had been a [public thankſgiving” on the” 
"8 fourth of November, when her maſeſty went 

1 in great ſtate to St. Paul's. | 

WW Soon after, a committee of the houſe of 
1 commons waiĩted upon the earl with the thanks 
x of the houſe ; and, on the ſecond of Decem- 
'8 ber, her majeſty. declared her intention in 


cbuncil, of creating his lordſhip 2 duke; 
which ſhe ſoon after did, by the title of mar- 
quis of Blandford, and duke of Marlborough. 
She likewiſe added a penſion of five thoufand 
wee per annum out of the poſt. office _ 
ber owt life; and ſent a meſſage to the | 
of commons, ſignifying her defire; that it 
might attend the” honour” ſhe had lately con- 
ferred: but with this the” houſe would not 
comply; contenting * thetnfelves, in their ad- 
grell to the queen, with applauding her man- 
ner of rewarditig public ſervice, but declaring 
their inability to make” ſuch a' precedent for 
alienating the revenue of the crown. 2 
He was on the point of returning to Hol- 
land, when, on che eighth of February, 
1702-3, his only ſon, the marquis of 1 rf 


JOAN! CHURCHITUT; rx 
ford, died at Cambridge, ati the age of eigh- 
teen. This affficting accident did not, how] 
ever, long retard his grace; but he paſſed 
over to Holland, and arrived at the Hague on 
the ſixth of March. 1 

The nature of our work will not ſuffer us 
to relate all the military acts in which the duke 
of Marlborough was engaged; it is ſuffieient 
to ſay, that, numerous as they were, they were 
all ſucceſsful; be French had a great army 
this year in Flanders, in the Low countries, 
and in that part of Germany which the elector 
of Cologn had put into their hands z and pro- 
digious preparations were made under. the moſt 

rienced commanders: but the vigilance 
and: activity of the duke baffled: them all. 
When the campaign was over, his grace 
went to Dufſeidorp; to meet the emperor, 
then ſtiled Charles III. king of Spain, who 
made him a preſent of a rich ſword from his 
ſide, with very high compliments; and then 
returning to the Hague, after à very ſhort 
ſtay came over to England. * 
He arrived on the thirteenth of October, 
1703; and ſoon after, king Charles III. 
whom he had? accompanied to the Hague; 
came like wiſe over to England, and arri ved at 
Spithead the day after Chriſtmas-day; upon 
which the dukes! of Somerſet and Marfbo. 
rough were immediately ſent down to receive 
andicondu@ him to Windſor; $272 700, 

In the beginning of January, the-ſtites-geu 

neral deſired leave of her majeſty for his grace 
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of Marlborough to come to the Hague; 


which being granted, his grace embarked on 


the fitteenth, and paſſed over to Rotterdam. 


He went from thence immediately to the 


Hague, where he communicated to the pen- 


ſionary his ſenſe of the neceſſity there was of 


attempting ſomething the ntxt campaign for 


the relief of the emperor, whole affairs at this 


time were in the utmoſt diſtreſs, having the 


Bavarians on one fide, and the Hungarian 
malecontents on the other, makitig incurſions 


to the very gates of Vienna, while his whole 


force ſcarce enabled him to maintain a defen- 


ſwe war. This ſcheme being approved of, 


and the plan of it being adjuſted, the duke 


returned to England on the fourteenth of Fe- 


bruary. ite 
When the meaſures were properly ſettled at 
home, the duke, on the eighth of April, 1704, 
embarked for Holland; where ſtay ing about a 
month to adjuſt the neceſſary ſteps. he began 
his march towards the beart of Germany; and, 
after a co ference held with the prince Eugene 
of Savoy, and Lewis of Baden, he arrived 
before the ſtro-g entrenchments of the enemy 
at Schellenburg, very unexpectedly, on tlie 
twenty-firſt of June; whom, after an obſti · 
nate and bloody diſpute, he entirely routed. 
It was on this occafion, © that the emperor 
wrote the duke a letter with his owa hand, 
acknowledging his great ſervices, and offering 
him a title of a prince of the empire; which 
| Ted x be 
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he modeſtly declined, till the queen afterwards. 


commanded him to accept of it. 


He proſecuted this ſucceſs, and che battle of | 
Hochſtet was fought by him and prince Eu- 


ene on the ſecond of Auguſt; when; the, 
rench and Bavarians were the greateſt part of 
them killed and taken, and their commander, 
marſhal Tallard, made a priſoner. 


. 


After this glorious action, by which. the em- 


pire was ſaved, and the whole electorate of 


Bayaria conquered, the duke continued his 
purſuit, till he forced the French to repaſs the 
Rhine. Then prince Lewis of Baden laid 
ſiege to Landau, while the duke and prince 
Eugene covered it; but it was not taken be- 
fore the twelfth of November. He. made a 
tour alſo to Berlin; and, by a ſhort negotia- 
tion, ſuſpended the diſputes between the kin 
af Pruſſia and the Dutch, by which he gained 
the good will of both parties. ft 
: When the campaign was over, he returned 
to Holland, and, on the fourteenth of Decem- 
ber, arrived in England, He brought over 
with him marſhal Tallard, and twenty ſix 
other officers of diſtinction; one hundred and 
twenty one ſtandards, and ane hundred and. 
ſeventy-nine colours ; which, by her majeſty's 
order, were put up in Weſtminſter- hall. 
He was received by the queen and her royal 
conſort, with the higheſt marks of eſteem, and 
had the ſolemn thanks of both houſes: of par- 
liament. Beſides. this, the commons addreſſed 
ker majeſty to perpetuate the memory of this 


victory ; 
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victory; which ſhe did, by ee Wood - 
ſtock, with the hundred of Wotton, to him 
and his heirs for ever. This was confirmed by 
an act of parliament, which paffed on the four- 
teenth of March following, with this remark- 
able clauſe, that they ſhoald be held, by ten- 
dering to the queen, her heirs, and ſucceſſors, 
on the ſecond of Auguſt, every year, for ever, 
at the caſtle of Wi r, à ſtandard with three 
fleurs de lys painted thereom. © © „e 
On the ſixth of January, the duke was feaſted 
by the city; and, on the eighth of February, 
the commons addreffed the queen, to teſtify 
their thanks for the wiſe treaty, which the 
duke had contluded with the court of Berlin, 
by which a large body of Pruffian troops 
were ſent to the aſſiſtance of tie duke of Sa- 
voy. ; 4895 
The next year, 1705, he went over to 
Holland in March, with a defign to execute 
ſome great ſchemes, which he bad been pro- 
jecting in the winter. The campaign was at- 
tended with ſome ſucceſſes, which would have 
made a conſiderable figure in a'campaign under 
any other general, but are ſcarcely worth men- 
tioning where the duke of Marlborough com- 
manded. He could not carry into execution 
bis main project, on account of the impedi- 
ments he met with from the allies, and inthis 
reſpect was greatly diſappointed: 
The ſcaſon for action being over, he made 
a tour to the courts of Vienna, Berlin, and 
Hanover. At the firſt of cheſe, be 
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the entire confidence of the new emperor Jo- 
ſeph, who: preſented: him with the principality 
of Mindelheim: at the ſecond, he renewed: 
the contract for the Pruſſian forces: and, at 
the third, he reſtored a perfect harmony, and 
adjuſted every thing to the elector's ſatisfac- 
tion. After this, he returned to the Hague, 
and, towards the cloſe of the year, embarked; 
for, and arrived fafe ih, England. | 
Upon the ſeventh of January following; the: 
houſe of commons came to a reſolution, : to 
thank his grace of Marlborough, as well for 
his prudent negotiations, as for his great ſer- 
vices; but, notwithſtanding this, it very ſoon 
appeared, that there was a ſtrong party formed 
againſt the war, and ſteps were taken to cen 
ſure and diſgrace the conduct of the duke. 
All things being concerted for rendering the 


next year's campaign more ſucceſsful than the! 


former, the dake, in the beginning of April, 

1506, embarked for Holland. This year the 
famous battle of Ramillies was fought, and 
won, upon the twelfth of May, being Whit- 


ſunday; The duke was twice here in the ut- 


moſt, danger, once by-a fall from his horſe, 
and a ſecond time by a cannon- ſhot, which 
tool off the head of colonel Bingſield, as he 
was holding the ſtirrup for his grace: 00.706! 
mount. 

The advantages gained by this vifdey: were 
fo far improved by the vigilance and wiſdom of 
the duke, that Louvain, Bruſſels, Mechlin, 

and 
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and even Ghent and Brages, ſubmitted to 


king Charles III. of Spain without a ſtroke; 


and Oudenard ſurrendered upon the firſt ſums | 
mons. The city of Antwerp followed this ex- 
ample. And thus, in the ſhort ſpace of a 


fortnight, the duke reduced all Brabant, and 


the marquiſate of the holy empire, to the obe- 


dience of king Charles. He afterwards took 


the towns of Oſtend, Menin, Dendermonde, 


and Aeth. | 


The forces of the allies, after this glorious 
campaign, being about to ſeparate, his grace, 


on the ſixteenth of October, went to the 
Hague; where the propoſals, which France 


had made for peace, contained in a letter from 


the. elector of Bavaria to the duke of Marl- 


borough, were communicated to the miniſters. 


of the allies ; after which his grace embarked 
for England on the fifteenth af November. 
He arrived at London upon the eighteenth 
of November, 1706; and, though at this 
time thee was a party formed againſt him at 


court, yet the great ſervices he had done the 
nation, and the perſonal eſteem the queen al- 
ways had for him, procured him an univerſal 


good reception. 441 
The houſe of commons, in their addreſs to 


the queen, ſpoke of the fucceſs of the cam - 


paign in general, and of the duke of Marl- 
rough's thare in particular, in the ſtrongeſt 


terms poſſible; and the day after unanimouſly 


voted him their thanks; and the lords did the 
ſame. 
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_ ſame, They went fill, farther ; for, on the. 
ſeventeenth of December, they addreſſed the; 
37 for leave to bring in a bill to ſettle the 
uke's honours upon the male and female iſ- 
ſue of his daughters. This was granted; and 
Blenheim houſe, with the manor of Wood- 
ſtock, was, after the deceaſe of the ducheſs, 
upon whom. they were ſettled in jointure, en- 
tailed in the ſame manner with the honours. 
Iwo days after this, the ſtandards, and co- 
lours taken at Ramillies being carried in ftate 
through the city, in order to be hung up in, 
Guildhall, his grace of Marlborough was ins, 
vited to dine w1:h the lord-mayor, which he 
accordingly did. k | 6 bad 
The laſt day of the year was appointed for 
2 general thankſgiving, and her majeſty went 
in ſtate to St. Paul's; in which there was this 
— obſerved, that it was the ſecond. 
thankigivipg within che year. e 
On the ſeventeeth of January, the houſe of 
commons preſented an addreis to the queen, in 
which they fignifed, I hat, as her majeſty had 
built the houſe of Blenheim to ,perpetuate:the 
memory of the duke of .Maiiborough's. fers 
vices ; and, as the houſe. of lotds had or- 
dered a; bill ſor continuing bis honours ;1 fo 
they were deſirous t make fore provifion fox 
the more . honourable ſupport. of his dignity, 
In conſequence of this, and of the queen's an- 
ſwer, the penſion of five thouſand; pounds, per 
anuum from the poſt office was ſettled in the 
manner che queen had formerly deſired of ano- 
| ther 
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thet hoùſe of commons, Wo happened not te 
be in quĩte ſo good a temper. 1 

Theſe ponts adjuſted, his grace made haſte 
| to return to his charge, it being thought ne- 
lh ceffary he ſhould acquaint the foreign mini- 

| fters at the Hague, that the queen of Great- 
Britain would hearken to no propoſals of peace 
but what would firmly ſecure the general tran» 
quiflity of Europe. * "Rs 
The campaign of the year 1707 proved the 
moft barren one he ever made; which was 
| clriefty 8 a failure on the patt of the 
F allies, who began to flag in ſupporting the 
| common cauſe. Nor did things. go on more 
to his mind at home; for, upon his return to 
1 Eugfand, after the campaign was over, he. 
| formd that the fire, which he ſuſpected the 
1 year before; had broke out in his abſence 3 


|| that the queen had a female favourite, whe 

1 was in a fair way of 2 ducheſs 

42 and that the liſtened to the inſinuations of a 

ſtateſman, who was no friend to him. He is 

ſaid to have borne all this with firmneſs and 

| patience, though he eaffly ſaw whither it 

| | tended ; and went to Holland, as uſual, early 

in the ſpring of the year 1708, arriving at the 
Hague on the nineteenth of March. 

- The enſuing campaign was carried on by 

the duke, in conjunction with —— Eugene, 

with ſuch prodigious ſucceſs, that the F rench 

king thought fit; in the beginning of the year 

1709, to ſet on foot a negotiation for _ 
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The hauſe of commons this. year, gave an 


uncommon teſtimony. of their. reſpect for the 
duke of Marlborough; for, beſides addreſſing 
the queen, they; on the twenty, ſecond of Ja- 
nuary, 1708-9, unanimoully voted, thanks to 
his grace, and ordered them to be tranſmitted 
to him abroad by the ſpeaker. 

is grace returned to England on the twen- 
ty-fiſth of February; and, on his firſt appear- 
ance in the houſe of lords, received the thanks 
of that auguſt aſſembly. His ſtay was ſo very 
hort, that we need not dwell upon what 
paſſed in the winter. It is. ſufficient to ſay, 
that they, who feaed the dangerous effects of 
thoſe artful propoſals France had been making 
for the concluſion of a general peace, were 
alſo of opinion, that no body was ſo capable 
of ſetting their danger in a true light in Hol- 
land, as his grace of Marlborough. This in- 


duced the queen to ſend him thither, in tbe 


latter end of March, in the character of her 
plenipotentiary; which contributed not a lit- 
tle to the enemy's diſappointment, by defeating 
all their projects. 7 | | 
Marſhal Villars commanded the- French ar- 
my, in the campaign of the year 1709.; and 


Lewis XIV. expreſſed no {mall hopes of him, 


in ſaying, a little before the opening of it, 
that Villars was never beat.“ However, 


the liege of Lournay, and the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, convinced the monarch, that Villars 
was not invincible. P 
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Upon the news of the glorious victory 
gained upon the firſt of Auguſt, 1709, the 
city of London renewed the 3 
addreſſes to the queen; and her majeſty 


council, on the third of October flowing, 


ordered a proclamation for a general thank 
giving. 


The duke of Marlborough came to St. 
James's on the tenth of November, and ſoon 


after received the thanks of both houſes; and 


the queen, as if defirous of: any occaſion to 


ſnew her kindneſs to his grace, appointed him 


lord lieutenant, and cuſtos rotulorum, of the 
county of Oxford. But, amidſt theſe honours, 
preferments, and favours, the duke was really 
chagrined to the laſt degree. He perceived, 
that the French intrigues began to prevail 


'both in England and Holland; the affair of 
Dr. Sacheverell had thrown the nation into a 


ferment; and the queen was not only eſtranged 
from the ducheſs of Marlborough, but had 
taken ſuch a diſlike to her, that ihe ſeldom ap- 
peared at court, 

In the beginning of the year 1710, the 
French ſet on foot a new negotiation for a 
peace, which was commonly diſtiuguiſned by 
the title of the treaty ot Gertrudenburg. The 
ſtates general, upon this, having ew an in- 
elination to enter into conferences with the 
French plenipotentiaries, the houſe of com- 
mons immediately framed an addreſs to the 


Wes that ſhe would be pleaſed to ſend the 
| duke 
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duke of Marlborough over to the Hague. 
She did ſo; and, towards the latter end of 

February, his grace went to the Hague, where 
he met with prince Eugene, and ſoon after ſet 
out with, him for the army, which was aſſem · 
bled in the neighbourhood of Tournay. 

This campaign was very ſucceſsful, many 
towns being taken and fortreſſes reduced: 
notwithſtanding which, when the duke came 
over to England, as he did about, the middle 
of December, he found his intereſt declining, 
and his ſervices ſet at nougbt. The negotia- 
tions for peace were carried on during a great 
part of the ſummer, but ended at laſt in no- 
thing. e 

In the midſt of the ſummer, the queen be- 
gan the great change in her miniſtry, by re- 
moving the earl of Sunderland from being ſe- 
cretaty of ſtate; and, on the eighth of Au- 
guſt, the lord - treaſurer Godolphin was like - 
wiſe removed. 8 0 

Upon the meeting of the parliament, no 
notice was taken in the addreſſes of the duke 
of Marborough's ſucceſs; an attempt, indeed, 
was made to procure him the thanks of the 
houſe of peers, but it was eagerly 6ppolſed by 
the duke of Argyle. His grace was kindly 
received by the queen, who ſeemed defiroug 
to have him live upon good terms with her new 
miniſtry ; but this was thought impractica- 
ble, and it was every day expected, that he 
would lay dowa his commiſſion. He did not 
do this ; but he carried the golden kev, the 

g enſign 
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-enfign of the ducheis of Marl borough's dig- 
nity, on the ninth” of January, 171011, 
the queen, and reſigned all her employ men 
with great duty and ſubmiſſion. With the 
fame firmneſs and compoſure he conſulted the 
neceſſary meatures for the next campaign with 
thoſe whom he knew to be no friends of his; 
and treated all parties with candour and re- 
ſpect. 
There is no doubt, that the duke felt ſome 
inward diſquiet, though he ſnewed no outward 
concern; at leaſt for himſelf : but, when the 
earl of Galway was indecently treated in the 
houſe of lords, the duke of Marlborough 
could not help ſaying, It was ſomewhat ſtrange 
that generals, who Fad acted according to the 
beſt.of their underſtandings, and had loſt their 
limbs in the ſervice, ſhould be examined like 
offenders about inſignificant things. | 
An exterior.civility, in court language ſtiled 
a good underſtanding, being eſtabliſhed be- 
tween the duke and the new miniſtry, the duke 
went over to the Hague to prepare for the next 
campaign, which, at the ſame time, he knew 
would be his laſt. He exerted himſelf in an 
uncommon manner, and was attended with the 
ſame ſucceſs as uſual. 
There was, in this campaign, a continued 
trial of {kill between the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and marſhal Villars; and, as great a 
-general as the latter -was, he 'was obliged at 
length to ſubmit to the former, 
| e 
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He embarked for England, when the cam- 


paign was over, and came to London upon the 
eighth of November, He ſhewed ſome can- 
tion in his manner of coming ; for happening 
to land the very night of queen Elizabeth's in- 
auguration, . when great rejoicings were in- 
tended by the popalace, he continued very 
prudently at Greenwich, and the next day 
waited on the queen at Hampton-court, who 
received him gractouſly, He was viſited by 
the miniſters, and vifited them; but he did 
not go to council, becauſe a negotiation. of 


peace was then on the carpet, upon a baſis 


which he did by no means approve. 

He acquainted her majeſty, in the audience 
he had at his arrival, that, as he could not 
concur in the meaſures of thoſe, who directed 
her councils, ſo he would not diſtract them by 
a fruitleſs oppoſition : yet, finding himſelf at- 
tacked in the hoaſe of lords, and loaded with 
the imputation of having protracted the war; 
he vindicated his conduct and character with 
great dignity and ſpirit: and, in a molt pa- 
thetic ſpeech, appealed to the queen his miſ- 
treſs, who was there incognito, for the falſ- 
hood of that imputation ; declaring, that he 
was.as much for a peace as any man, pro- 
vided it was ſuch a peace as might be expected 
from a war undertaken on fo juſt motives, and 
carried on with uninterrupted ſucceſs. 

This had a great effect on that auguſt aſſem- 
bly, and perhaps made ſome inprel on the 
queen; but, at the ſume time, it gave ſuch an 
Vol. IX. 3 edge 
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edge to the reſentment of his enemies, who 
were then in power, that they reſolved, at all 
adventures, to remove him. Thoſe who were 
thus reſolved to diveſt him of his commiſſion, 
found themſelves under a neceſſity to engage 
the queen to take it from him. This neceſſity 
aroſe chiefly from prince Eugene's being ex- 
pected to come over with a commiſſion from 
the emperor; and to give ſome colour to it, 
an enquiry was promoted in the houſe of com- 
mons to fix a very high imputation upon the 
duke, as if he had put very large Comes of 
public money into his pocket. When a queſ- 
tion to this purpoſe had been carried, the 
queen, by a letter conceived in very obſcure 
terms, acquainted him, with her having no, far- 
ther occaſion for his ſervice, and diſmiſſed-him 
from all his employments. af; 
He was from this time expoſed to a moſt 
ainful perſecution, On the one hand, he was 
attacked by the clamours of the batten and 
by thoſe licentious ſcriblers, who are always 
ready to eſpouſe the quarrels of a miniſtry, and 
to inſult, without mercy, whatever they know 
may be inſulted with impunity. On the other 
hand, a proſecution was commenced, againſt 
him by the attorney-general, for applying 
public money to his private uſe ; and the 
workmen employed in building Blenheim- 
houſe, though ſet at work by the crown, were 
encouraged to ſue his grace for the money that 
was due to them. All his actions were alſo | 


ſhamefully miſrepreſented, 
Theſe 
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"Theſe uneaſineſſes, joined to his grief for 
the'death of the earl of Godolphin, 1nclined 
his grace to gratify his enemies by going into 
a voluntary exile, Accordingly, be embarked 
at Dover, upon the fourteenth of Novetnber, 
1712; and landing at Oſtend, went from 
thence to Antwerp, and fo to Aix la Chapelle, 
being every where received with the honours 
due to his high rank and merit. The ducheſs 
of Marlborough alſo attended her lord in all 
his journies, and particularly in his viſit to the 
principality of Mildenheim, Which was given 
him by the emperor, and exchanged for ano- 
ther at the peace, which was made While the 
duke was Abroad. | 

The concluſion of that peace was ſo far 
from reſtoring any harmony among tbe ſe. 
veral parties of Great-Bratain, that it widened 
their differences exceedMigly ; inſomuch that 
the chiefs, deſpairing of ſatety in the way they 
were in, are ſaid to have ſecretly invited the 
duke of Marlborough back to England. Be 
that as it will, it 1s very certain that the duke 


took a reſolution of returning a little before 


the queen's death; and, landing at Dover; 
came to London upon the fourth of Auguſt, 
1714. 

' He was received with all poſſible demon- 
Nrations of joy, by thoſe who, (upon the de- 
miſe of the queen, which had happened upon 
the firſt of that month) were entruſted with 
the government; and upon the arrival of king 
George I. was particularly diſtingu ſhed by 
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acts uf royal favour; for he was again de- 
clared captain - general, and commander in 
chief, of all his majeſty's land- forces, colonel 
of the firſt regiment of foot-guards, and maſter 
of the ordnance. 

His advice was of great uſe in concerting 
thoſe meaſures by which the rebellion in the 
year 1715 was cruſhed ; and his advice on this 
occaſian was the laſt effort he made in reſpect 
to public affairs; for his infirmitzes encreaſing 
with his years, he retired from buſineſs, and 
ſpent the greateſt part of his time, during the 
Temainder of his life, at one or other of his 
country-houſes. | 

His death happened upon the ſixteenth of 
June, 1722, in his ſeventy- third year, at 

indſor-lodge; and his corple, upon the 
ninth of Auguſt follgwing, was interred, with 
the higheſt emnihs in Weſtminſter-abbey, - 

Beſides the marquis of Blandford, whom 
we have already mentioned, his grace had four 
daughters, which married into the beſt families 
of the kingdom, 
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MATTHEW 'FRIOR. 29 
Tur LIFE or 
MATTHEW PRIOR. 


1 celebrated poet was che ſon of Mr. 
George Prior, citizen of London, who 
was by profeſſion a joiner. Our author was 
dorn in 1664. His father dyiog when he was 
very young, left him to the care of an uncle, 
a vintner near Charmg-crofs, who diſcharged 
the truſt that was repoſed in him with a ten- 
derneſs truly paternal, as Mr. Prior always 
arknowledged with the higheſt ee of 
gratitude. . 

He received part of his education at Weſt 
minſter-ſchool, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
to great advantage; but was atterwards taken 
home by his uncle in order to be bred up to 
his trade. | 

Notwithſtanding this mean SLA ug to 
which Mr. Priot ſeemed now doomed; yet, at 
his leiſure hours, he proſecuted his ſtudy of 
the claſſics, and eſpecially his favourite Ho- 
race; by which means he was ſoon taken no- 
tice of by the polite company who reſorted to 
his uncle's houſe. 

It happeneu one day, that the earl of Dor- 
ſet, being at this tavern, which he often fre- 


C 3 quented. 
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quented with ſeveral gentlemen of rank, the 
diſcourfe turned upon the Odes of Hoiace; 
and, the company being divided in their ſen- 
timents about a paſſage in that poet, one of 
the gentlemen ſaid, © I find we are not like to 
agree in our criticiſms; but, if I am ndt miſ- 
taken, there is a young fellow in tho houſe, 
who is able to ſet us all right:“ upon which 
he named Prior, who was immediately ſent 
for, and defired to give his opinion of Ho- 
race's meaning in the ode under conſideration. 
This be did with great modeſty, and iſo much 
to the ſatisfaction of the company, that the earl 
of Dorſet, from that moment, determined to 
remove him from the ſtation in which he was, 
to one more ſuited to his genius; and accord- 
* procured him to be. ſent to St. John's 
college in Cambridge, where he took his de- 
gree in 1686, and afterwards became a fellow 
af the college 


Daring his reſidence in the univerſity, he 
contracted an intimate friendſhip with Charles 
Montague, eſq. afterwards earl of Hallifax; 
in conjunction with whom he wrote a ver 

humorous piece, entitled, The Hind an 

Panther, tranſverſed to the ſtory of the Coun- 
try Mouſe and the City Mouſe, printed, in 
1687, in quarto, in anſwer to Mr. Dryden's 
Hind and Panther, publiſhed the year before. 
Upon the revolution, Mr. Prior was brought 
to court by his great patron the earl of Dorſet, 
by whoſe intereſt he was introduced to public 
3 188 employ« 


MATTHEW PRIOR: 3 
employment; and, in the year 1690, was 
made ſecretary to the earl of Berkley, plent- 
potentiary to king William and queen Mary 
at the congreſs at the Hague. 


In this ſtation he acquitted himſelf ſo well, 
that he was afterwards appointed ſecretary to 
the earls of Pembroke, and Jerſey, and Sir 
ſoſeph "Williamſon, ambaſſadors, and pleni- 
potentiaries, - at the treaty of Ryſwick, in 
1697 ; as he was likewiſe, in 1699, to the 
earl of Portland, ambaſſador to the court of 
France.” es B 
While he was in that kingdom, one of the 
officers of the French king's houſhold, ſhew= 
ing him the royal apartments and eurioſities at 
Verſailles, eſpecially the paintings of Le 
Brun, wherein the victories of Lewis XIV. 
are deſcribed, aſked him, Whether king Wil- 
ham's actions were to be ſeen in his palace. 
« No, Sir;” replied Mr. Prior; “the monu- 
ments of my maſter's actions are to be ſeen 
every where, but in his own houſe.“ 8 


In the year 1697, Mr. Prior was made ſe= 
eretary of ſtate for Ireland; and, in 1700, was 
created maſter of arts by mandamus ; and ap- 
pointed one of the lords commiſſioners of trade 
and plantations, upon the reſignation of Mr. 
Locke. 'He was alſo member of parliament 
for Eaſt-Grinſted, in Suſſ c. 
In 1710, he was ſuppoſed to have had a ſhare 
in writing the Examiner; and particularly a 

8 4 criti- 
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criticiſm in it upon a poem of Dr, Garth's to 
the earl of Godolphin, taken notice of. in the 
life of Garth, - a v 


. About this time, when Godolphin was de- 
feated by Oxford, and the Tories, who had 
long been eclipſed by the luſtre of Mailbo- 
raugh, began again to hold up their heads; 
Mr. Prior and Dr. Garth eſpouſed oppoſite 
intereſts; Mr. Prior wrote for, and Garth 
againſt, the court. The Dr. was fo far ho- 
neſt, that he did not deſert his patron in di- 
ſtreſs; and, notwithſtanding the cloud which 
then hung upon the party, he addreſſed verſes 
to him, which, however they may fail in po- 
etry, bear the ſtrongeſt marks of gratitude and 


honour, 


While Mr. Prior was thus very early initi- 
ated in public buſineſs, and continued in the 
hurry of. buſineſs for many years, it muſt ap- 
pear not a little ſurprizing, that he ſhould find 
ſufficient opportunities to cultivate his poetical 
talents to the amazing heighth he raiſed them. 
In his preface to his poetns, he ſays, that po- 
etry was only the product of his leiſure hours 3 
that he had commonly buſineſs enough upon his 
hands; and, as he mogeſtly adds, was only a 
poet by accident: but we muſt take the liberty 
of diſfering from him in the laſt particular ;; 
for Mr, Prior ſeems to have received from the. 
muſes, at his nativity, all the graces: thiey 
could well beſtow on their greateſt Mtn © 4 
: 0 
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MATTHEW PRIOR 33 
We muſt not omit one inſtance - in Mr, 
Prior's conduct, which will appear very re- 
mafkable. He was choſen a member of that 
parliament which impeached the Partition - 
Treaty, to which he himſelf had been ſecre- 
tary, and, though his ſhare in that tranſaction 
was conſequently very conſiderable, yet he 
joined in the impeachment upon an honeſt 
principle of conviction, that exceptionable 
meaſures attended it. 


The lord Bolingbroke, who, notwithſtand- 
ing many exceptions made both to his con- 
duct, and ſentiments, in other inſtances, yet 
muſt be allowed to be an accompliſhed judge 
of fine taletits; entertained the higheſt eſteem 
for Mr. Prior, on account of his ſhining abi- 
lities. | TRAITS od ED 
This noble lord, in a letter dated on the 
. tenth of September, 17 12, addreſſed to Mr. 

Prior, while he was the queen's miniter and 
plenipotentiary at the court of France, pays 
him the following compliment 
For God's ſake, Matt. hide the naked - 
neſs of thy country, and give the beſt turn chy 
fertile brain will furniſn thee with, to the 
blunders of thy country men, ha axe not much 
better politicians than the French are poets.”? 
nis lordſhip thus concludes his epiſtle: 
„It is near three &clock in the morning; 

I haue been hard at work all day, and am not 
yet enough recovered to bear much atigue 3 
excuſe therefore the confuſedneſs of this e 
* C 5 Which 
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which is only from Harry to Matt. and not 
from the ſecretary to the miniſter. Adieu 
my pen is ready to drop out of. my hand, it 
being now three o'clock in the morning: be- 
lieve that no man loves you better, or is more 
faithfully ROS £4 oF 
e Lours, e. en 
HOP 15 204 e ozIx Abs. 


9.4 


There are ſeveral other letters from Boling- 
broke to Prior, which, were it neceſſary, we 
might inſert. as evidences of his eſteem” for 
him; but Mr. Prior was, in every reſpect, ſq 
great a man, that the eſteem, even of lord 
Bolingbroke, connot add much to the luſtre 
of his reputation, both as a ſtateſman and a 
"I Prior is repreſented, by thoſe, who 
knew; and have wfote concerning him, 'as a 
gentleman who united the elegance and polite- 
neſs of a court, with the ſcholar and the man 
of genius. This repreſentation, in general, 
may be juſt; yet it holds almoſt/ invariably 
true, that they who have riſen from low life, 
fill retain ſome traces of their original. Na 
cultivation, no genius, it ſeems, is able, en- 
tirely to ſurmount this. There was one parti - 
cular in which Mr. Prior verified the old pro- 
verb, | 
The ſame woman who could charm the 
waiter-in a tavern, ſtill maintained her domi- 
nion over the ambaſſador at France. The 
Chloe of Prior, it ſeems, was a woman in his 
4.411 2 ſtation 
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Aation of life; but he never forſook her in 
the heighth of his reputation. Hence we 
may oblerve, that aſſociations with women 
are the moſt laſting of all; and, that, when 
an eminent ſtation raiſes a man above all other 
acts of condeſcenſion, a miſtreſs will maintain 
her influence; charm away the pride of great- 
neſs: and make the hero who fights, and the 
patriot, who ſpeaks, for. the liberty of his 
country, a flave to her. One would imagine, 
however, that this woman, who was a butchs 
er's wife, muſt either have been very hand- 
ſome, or have had ſomething about her ſupe- 
rior to people of her rank: but it ſeems the 
caſe was otherwiſe, and no better reaſon can 
be given for his attachment to her, but, that 
ſhe was his taſte. Her huſband ſuffered their 
intrigue to go unmoleſted ; for he was proud 
even of ſuch a connection as this with ſo great 
a man as Prior, — A ſingular inſtance of good 


nature, 


In the year 1715, Mr. Prior was recalled 
from France, and upon his arrival was. taken 
up by a warrant from the houſe of commons; 
ſhortly after which, he underwent a very ſtrict 
examination by a committee of the. privy- 
council. His political friend, lord Boling- 
broke, foreſeeing a ſtorm, took ſhelter in 
France, and ſecured Harry, but left poor Matt. 
in the luren. | In 

On the tenth, of June, Robert Walpole, 
elq. moved the * 12 him; and, on 

cha 


| 
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the feventh; Mr Prior was ordered into cloſe 
cuſtody. and no perſon was admitted to ſee 
him withour leave from the Tpeaker.' For the 
particulars of this procedure of the parliament; 
both againſt Mr. Prior, and many others con- 
cerned in the public tranſactions of the pre- 
ceding reign, we refer to the hiſtories of that 
time. Fan; | | 
In the year 1717, an act of gtace was 
paſſed in favour of thofe who had oppoſed 
«the Hanoverian ſurceſion, as well as thoſe 
"who had been in open rebelhon ; but Mr, 
Prior-was excepted out of it. At thè Cloſe of 
this year, however, he was diſcharged from 
his confinement, and retired to ſperd the refi- 
due of his days at Downhalf in Effex. 
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The ſevere uſage which Mr. Prior met with, 
perhaps, was the occaſion of the following 
beautiful lines, addreſſed to his Chloe: 


From public noiſe, and factious ſtrife, 
From all the buſy ills of life, 

Take me, my Chloe, to thy breaſt, 
And lol! my wearied foul to reſt; 
For ever, in this humble cell, 

Let thee and I, my fair one, dwell; 
None enter elſe, but Love; — and he 
Shall bar the door, and keep the key. 


To painted roofs, and ſhining ſpires, 
Uneaſy ſeats of high defires,, 2 
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Tet the unthinking many croud, 
That dare be covetous and proud; 
In. golden bondage let them wait, 
And barter happineſs for ſtate. 
But, oh! my Chloe, when thy ſwain 
Deſires to ſee a coùrt again, 1401 48 
May Heaven, around his deſtin'd head,. 
The Choiceſt of his carſes ſhed; © 
To ſum ap all the rage of Fate, 
In the two things I dread and hate, 
May'ſt thou be falſe, and I be great. 


In July, 1725, within two months of his 
death, Mr. Prior publiſhed the following 
beautiful little tale, on the falſnood of man 
kind, entitled; The  Converfation';z and ap- 
plied it to the truth, honour and juſtice of his 
grace the duke of Somerſet. 0 | 


27 


The CONVERSATION : a Tale. 


IT always has been thought diſereet 
To know the company you meet; 
Abd ſure there may be ſecret danger 
In talking much before a ſtranger. 
Agreed. What then? Then drink your ale; 
V1! pledge you, and repeat my tale. 


No matter where the ſcene is fix d, 
The perſons were but odly mix%dp 
When ſober Damon thus be gan: 
(And Damon is a clever man) 


* I now 
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I now grow old; but Rill, from youth, 
Have held for modell ly and truth: 
The men who by theſe ſea-marks ſteer, | 
In life's great voyage, never ers : 

Upon this point, I dare defy 
The world. I pauſe for a reply.” 


«« Sir, either is a good aſſiſtant,” 

Said one, who ſat a little diſtant; 
„Truth decks our ſpeeches, and our 9 
And. Modeſty adorns our looks : 

| But farther progreſs we muſt take ; ; 

= Not only born to look and ſpeak, 

1% The man muſt act. The ſtagyrite 
i Says thus, and ſays extremely right: 

3 Strict juſtice is the ſovereign guide, 
That oer our actions ſhould preſide: 
This queen of virtue is confeſs'd 
To regulate and bind the reſt. 
Thrice bappy, if you can but find 
Her equal ballance poiſe your mind: 
All diff *rent graces ſoon will enter, 
Like lines concurrent to their center.” 

*T was has in ſhort, theſe two went on, 
With yea, and nay, and pro, and con; 
Thro' many points divinely dark, 

And Waterland aſſaulting Clark; 

Till, in theology half loſt, 

Damon took up the Evefing Poſt; 

Confounded Spain, compos d the North, 

And * in een held forth. - 
$& 1 oy Methinks, 
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« Methinks, we're in the like Faction, 
As at the Treaty of Partition; 


That iroke, for all king William's e carey 
Regat another tedious war. 


Matthew, who knew. the whole i intrigue, 


Ne'er much approv'd that myſtic ue 
In the vile Utrecht treaty too, 5 50 


Poor man ! he found enough to do. 7 


Sometime to me he did apply; Te 
But downright Dunſtable was I. 
And told him where they were üben 
And oe yi to fave his bacon ; 
But (paſs bis politics and proſe 0 
I — herded wi 1th his "LAS 3 a WC 
Nay, in his verſes, as a friend. 
I till found ſomething to commend, 1 
Sir, I excus'd his Nut- brown Maid, 


11 


.. . Whate'er ſeverer critics ſaid: 


Too far, IT own, the girl was try'd ; 


The women all were on my ſide. 


Por Alma I return'd him thanks; 


x a 
4 


L ik'd her with her little pranks : 
Indeed, poor Solomon, in rhime, . 
Was much too grave to be ſublime,” 


Pindar and Damon ſcorn tranſition. 
So on he ran a new diviſion; F 
Till, out of breath, he turn d to ſpi : 
(Chance often helps us more than with 
'T*other, that lucky moment took, 
Juſt nick'd as time, broke in, and ſpoke : 


dat. 
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„ Of all the gifts the gods afford 
(If we may take old Tully*s word) 
The greateſt is a friend, Whoſe love 
Knows how to praile, and when Feprove+ 
From ſuch a treaſure never part, 
But hang the jewel on your heart. 
And pray, Sir, it delights we, tell; 
You know this author mighty well, 3. 
«« Know Rim! D'ye queſtion it ? ods fiſh! 
Sir, does a beggar know his din? | 
I: for*d him, as 1 told you, I 
Advied him” —Hete 4 Rander: by 


Twitch'd Damon by the cloak, 
And thus waer filerite broke: 
« Damon; *tis time we ſhovld retire, 


The man you talk with i is Matt. Prior.” 
Patron, thro? UA, + and Non thy birth, my 


Dorſet, to thee this Able let me ſend; 

With Damon's lightneſs weigh thy ſwlid worth; 
The foil is known to ſet the didtnond forth : 
Let the feign'd tale this feat moral 

How many Dattions, how few D te, Kee! 


Mr: Prior, after the fare or 4 jenigth of 
ars paſſed in 1 = wh of 1725 was 
deſirgus of ſpending the remainder of his days 
in rutal d h which the Breakeſt men of 
= x all ages have been fond of tn) joying he was 
. 10 happy as to fueteed in bie wih, living a 
very, retired, and contemplative life, at 1 4 
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hall, in Eſſex 3 and found, as he expreſſed, 
himſelf, a more ſolid, and innocent, ſatis fac- 
tion, among the woods, and meadows, than 
he had enjoyed in the hurry, and tumults of 
the world, the courts of princes; or the con- 
duCting foreign. negotiations; and where, as 
he melodiouſly ſings, 

The remnant of his days he ſafely paſt, 

Nor 5 Wy they lagg'd too flow, nor flew too 

faſt ; | 


He-made his wiſh with his eſtate comply, 
Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. 


This great man died on the eighteenth of 
September, 1721, at Wimple, in Cambridge-, 
ſhire, the ſeat of the earl of Oxford, with 
whoſe friendſhip he had been honoured for. 
ſome years. The death of fo diſtinguiſhed a 
perſon was juſtly eſteemed an irreparable loſs 
to the polite world ; and his memory will be 
ever dear to thoſe who have any reliſh for the 
muſes in their ſofter charms. 

Some of the latter part of his life was em- 
ployed in collecting materials for an Hiſtory of 
the Tranſactions of his own Times; but bis 
death unfortunately deprived the world of 
what. the touches of ſo maſterly a hand would 
have made exceeding. valuable. | 

Mr. Prior, by the ſuffrage of all men of 
taſte, holds the firſt rank in poetry for the de- 
licacy of his numbers; the wittineſs of his 
\ abate turns ; 


„ 
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turns; the acuteneſs of his remarks; and, in 
one performance, for the amazing force of 
his ſentiments. The ſtile of our author is 
likewiſe ſo pure, that our language knows no 
1 N authority; and there is an air of origi- 
nal in his minuteſt performances. 


It would be ſuperfluous to give a detail of 
his poems, they are all in the Fands of thoſe. 
= who love poetry; and have been as often ad- 
p mired as read. The performance, however, 
* for which he is moſt diſtinguiſhed, is his So- 
lomon; a poem in three books: the firſt, on 
Knowledge; the ſecond, on Pleaſure; and the 
4 third, on Power; We know few poems to 


which this is ſecond, and it juſtly eſtabliſhed 
his reputation as one of the beſt writers of his 
age. cer Nee 


This ſublime work begins thus, 

Ve ſons of men, with juſt regard attend, 
Obſerve the preacher, and regard the friend, 
Whoſe ſerioas muſe inſpires him to explain, 
That all we act, and all we think, is—vain: 
That, in this pilgtimage of ſeventy years, 
Ofer rocks of perils, and thro? vales of tears, 
Deſtin*d to march, our doubtful ſteps we tend, 
Tir'd of the toil, yet fearful of its end: 
That, from the womb, we take our fatal ſnares 
Of follies, faſhions, labours, tumults, cares 


(nb. And, 
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And, at tho approach of death, ſhall only 
know, * a 
The truths which from theſe penſive num- 
bers flow, ef Sb r 
That we purſue falſe joy, and ſuffer real 
woe, 


After an enquiry into, and an excellent de- 
ſcription of, the various operations and effects 
of nature, the ſyſtem of the heavens, &c,. and 
not being fully informed of them, the firſt 
book concludes, 8 


How narrow limits were to wiſdom given ? 
Earth ſhe ſurveys ; ſhe thence would meaſu 


- .. +, heaven; 250 01912244 2462801 ut 
Thro' miſts obſcure now wings her tediouy 
way; 


Now wanders dazzl'd with too bright a day 3 
And, from the ſummit of a pathleſs coaſt, 
Sees infinite, and in that ſight is loſt. 


In the ſecond book, the uncertainty, diſ- 
appaintment, and vexation, attending. plea- 
ſure in general, are admirably deſcribes ; and, 
in the character of Solomon, is ſufficiently 
Mew, that nothing debaſes majeſty, or in- 
— any man, more than ungovernable paſ- 

On, | 


Wher thus the gath'ring ſiorms of wretched 
ove, | 


In my ſwoln boſom, with long war had trove; 
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At length they broke their bounds ; at * 
their force 

Bore down whatever met its fironger courſe: 

Laid all the civil bounds of manhood waſte, 

And -ſcatter'd ruin as the torrent paſt; 


The third book treats particularly of the 
frouble and inftability of g the and power; 
conſiders man through ſeveral ſtages and 
conditions of life, and has excellent reaſon- 
mg upon Life and Death. On the laſt are 
theſe lines : 


Cure of the miſefs wih; and cowatd's War, 
Death only ſhews us what we knew was near. 
With courage therefore view the pointed- hour; 

d not Death's anger, but expect its 

power; 3 | 
Nor Nature's laws with fruitleſs ſorrow mournz | 
But die, oh mortal man! for thou waſt born. 


The poet has likewiſe theſe Similes on Life ; 


As ſmoke that riſes from the kindling fires - 
Is ſeen this moment, and the next expires ; 
As empty clouds by riſing winds are toft, 
Their fleeting forms no ſooner found than lots 
So vaniſhes our ſate';if6 paſs our days; 
So life but opens now, and now decays : 
The cradle and the tomb, alas! fo aigh ;. 3 
To live is fearce diſtinguim'd from to die. 


We ſhalt conclude this account of Mr. 
Prior's Life with the following copy of verſes, 


MATTHEW PRIOR. 4; 


written on his death, by Robert Ingram, eſq. 
which is a yery ſuccelsful imitation of Mr, 
Prior” s manner. | 


1 
Mat. Prior |—(and we muſt mig. 
Is at his journey's end; 


In whom the world has. loſt A. wit, 
And J, what's more, a a friend. 


44 
Ih, | 
0 A a» 11 


Who vainly hopes long here'to 4 
May ſee, with weeping eyes, 
Not only nature poſts away, 
But e' en good - nature dies ! 


III. 
| Should grave ones count theſe pratfes Ng 
| To ſuch it may be ſaid ; 


A man, in this lamented wight, 
Of buſineſs too is dead. 


. 


From anceſtors, as might a fool ! | 
He trac'd no high-fetcb'd ſtem 


But glorioufly revers'd the rule, 
By dignifying them. 
V. 
| Oh! gentle Cambridge! Gadly ſa 
| Why fates are fo unkind 4 


| To 
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To ſnatch chy giant ſons away, 1.0 2 
Wut pigmies ſlay behind? 


VI. 


Horace and he were call'd, in haſte, 
From this vile earth to heav'n; 

The cruel year not fully paſt, 
__ 818 hot even. | 


VII. 


So, on the tops of Lebanon, 
Tall cedars ſelt the ſword, 
To grace, by care of Solomon, 


The _— of the Lord. 


VIII. 


A tomb amidſt the learned may 
The weſtern bbey give! SAL 
Site their's, his aſhes muſt decay ; 
Like their's, his fame ſhall live. 


6 A 
3 Cloſe, carver, by ſome well-cut books, 
Ss Let a thin buſto tell, ; 


In ſpite of plump and pamper'd looks, 
How ſcantly ſenſe can dwell ! 1 


* 4 


No epitaph of tedious length 
Should overcharge the ſflone 3 , .. 


MATTHEW; PRIOR 


Since loftieſt verſe would loſe its length, 
In mentioning his own, 


XI. 
At once! and not verboſely tame, 
Some brave Laconic pen 
Should ſmartly touch his ample name, 
In form of: O rare Ben! 


* 
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GilvERT BURNET... 
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ILBERT BURNET, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
2 was born at Edinburgh, on the eigh- 
teenth of September, 1643. His father was 
the younger brother of an antient family in 
Aberdeenſhire, and bred to the civil-law; in 
which, though; he made no ſhining figure at 
the bar, his modeſty depreſſing too much bis 
abilities, he raiſed himſelf to fo great a repu- 
tation, that, at the reſtoration of king Charles 
II. he was, in reward of his conſtant attach- 
ment to the royal party, appointed one of the 
lords of ſeſſion at Edinburgh. His mother was 
ſiſter to the famous Sir Alexander ſohnſtoun, 
and a warm zealot for preſpytery. 

Mr. Burnet being out of employment, by 
reaſon of his refuſing to acknowledge Crom - 
well's authority, * upon himſelf the charge 
of his ſon's education, who, at ten years of 


tis father, who ſtill continued to be his prin- 
cipal inſtruQor, ohliged him to riſe to his ſtu- 
dies at four o'clock every morning; by which 
means he contracted ſuch a habit as he never 
diſcontinued till a few years before his death, 
when 


e, was ſent to the college of Aberdeen. 
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GILBERT BURNET. 49 
when age and infirmities rendered a greater 
oportion of reſt neceſſary to him. 

Though his father had — him for the 
church, yet he would not divert him from 
purſuing his own inclination to civil and feu · 
dal law, to which ſtudy he applied himſelf a 
whole year, and received from it, as he was 
often heard to ſay, juſter notions concerning the 
foundations of civil- ſociety, and government, 
than are maintained by fome divines. He al- 
tered his reſolution of proſecuting this ſtudy, 
and applied, with his father's warm approba- 
tion, to that of divinity. 

In his hours of amuſement, he ran through 
many volumes of hiſtory; and, as he had a 
very ſtrong conſtitution, and a prodigious me- 
mory, this cloſe application was no inconveni- 
ence to him; fo that he made himſelf maſter 
of a vaſt extent of learning, which he had 
ready for his uſe upon all occaſions. 

At eighteen, he was admitted a probationer, 
or expectant preacher; and ſoon after an offer 
of a good benence was made him, which he 
declined, 

In 1669, ahout two years af. er the death of 
his father, he came into England; and, aftet 
ſix months ſtay at Oxford and Cambeidge, res 
turned to Scotland; which he ſoon after leſt 
again, to make a tour of ſome months, in 
1674, in Holland and France. At Amiter« 
dam, by the help of a ſewiſh rabbi, he per- 
fected himſelf in the Hebrew language, and 
likewiſe became acquainted with the leading 

Vol. IX. D mes 
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men of the different perſuaſions tolerated in 
that county; as Calviniſts, Armenians, ns 
therans, Anabaptifts, Browniſts, Papiſts; and 
Unitarians; amongſt each of which he uſed 
frequently to declare, he met with men of ſuch 
unfeigned piety and virtue, that he became 
fixed in a ſtrong principle of univerſal charity, 
and an invincible abhorrence of all ſeverities, 
on account of religious diſſenſions. 1 

On his return to Scotland, he was admitted 
into holy orders, by the brſhop of Edinburgh, 
in 1665, and preſented to the living of Sal- 
toun. The conduct of the Scotch b 
ſeemed to him unbecoming the epiſcopal cha- 
racter, that he drew up a memorial of their 
abuſes. L , 

In 1668, he was employed in negotiating 
the ſcheme of accommodation between the 
epiſcopal and preſbyterian parties; and, by 
his advice, many of the latter were put into 
the vacant churches. | 

The year following, he was made divinity 
profeſſor at Glaſgow; where he continued four 

ears and a halt, equally hated by the zealots 
of both parties. In the frequent viſits he 
made to the ducheſs of Hamilton, he fo far 
gained her confidence, as to be intruſted with 
the peruſal and arrangement of her papers re- 
Jating to her father's and uncle's miniſtry 
which put him upon writing Memoirs of the 
Dukes of Hamilton, and occaſioned his bein 
invited to London by the earl of LO 
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who offered to furniſh him with ſome anec- 
dotes towards compiling thoſe Memoirs. 
During his ſtay in London, we are told by 


| his ſelf and ſon; he was offered the choice of 
6 four biſhoprics in Scotland, which he re- 
fuſed. 

I On his return to Glasgow, * tried lady 


A Margaret Kennedy, daughter to the earl of 
3 Caſſilles, a lady of great piety and knowledge, 
p highly eſteemed by the Preſpyterians, to whoſe 
ſentiments ſhe was ſtrongly inclined. As there 


| was ſome diſparity in their ages, that it might = 
+ remain paſt diſpute, that this match was bf. 
g wholly owing to inelination, not to avarice or 8 
a ambition, the day before their marriage, our ets 
f author delivered the lady a deed, whereby he 8 
1 renounced all pretenſion to her fata which 1 
was very conſiderable, and muſt otherwiſe — 
| have fallen into his hands, ſhe herſelf having EW 
; r0 intention to ſecure it. == 
In 1672, he publiſhed, A Vindication, &e. "FEM 
| of the Church and State of Scotland ; which, | 0 
; at that juncture, was looked upon as ſo great 1 
; a ſervice, that he was again offered a biſhop- 1 
N rie, and a promiſe of the next vacant arch bi- Fe: 
[ ſhopric, but did not accept of it, becauſe he 1 
| remarked, that the great ne of ws court- os 
was to advance popery-. ; | 2 
In 1673, he took another; journey to Los: - 
J don; and, by the king's own nomination, af- _ 
; ter hearing him 3 was made one of his 1 
: Den anat in ordinary. © = 4 ob obs 1 
D 2 Upon = 
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Upon his return to Scotland, he retired to 
his ſtation at Glaſgow, but was obliged the 
next year to return to court, to juſtify himſelf 
againſt the accuſations of duke Lauderdale, 
who had repreſented him as the cauſe of the 
miſcarriages of all the court meaſures in Scot- 
land, The king received him very coldly, 
and ordered his name to be ſtruck out of the 
lit of chaplains ; yet, at the duke of York's 
intreaty, conſented to hear what he could offer 
in his own juſtification ; with which he ſeemed 
to be ſatisfied : nevertheleſs, as Lauderdale 
had not dropt his reſentment, Mr. Burnet, 
who was told that his enemies had a deſign to 
get him impriſoned, reſigned his profeſlor's 
chair at Glaſgow, and reſolved to ſettle in 
London. | 

He preached in ſeveral churches, and had 
been actually choſe miniſter of one, had not 
the electors been deterred from it by a letter in 
the king's name, | 

About this time the living of Cripple-gate 
being vacant, the dean and chapter of St. 
Paul's, in whoſe gift it was, hearing of hig 
circumſtances and the hardſhips he had under- 
gone, ſent bim an offer of the benefice; but, 
as he had been informed of their firſt intention 
of conferring it on Dr. Fowler, he generouſly, 
declined it. | 
In 1675, at the recommendation of lord 
Hollis, whom he had known in France, am- 
baſſador at that court, he Was, by Sir a> 
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bottle Grimſtone, maſter of the rolls, ap- 
pointed preacher of the chapel there, notwich- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the court. He was 
ſoon after choſen a lecturer of St. Clewent's, 
and became one of the preachers chat were 
moſt followed in town. 2 

Ta 1607, he publiſhed his Hiſtory of the 
Reformation; for which he had the thauks of 
both houſes of parliament. 

Two years after, he printed the ſecond. vo- 
lume, which met with the ſame approbation 
as thefirſt. | | © 

About this time he attended a ſick perſon, 
who had been engaged in an amour with the 
earl of Rocheſter, The manner in Which be 
treated her, during her illneſs, gave that lord 
a great curioſity of being acquainted , with 
him. Whereupon, for a whole winter, he 
ſpent one evening a week with Mr, Burnet ; 
who difcourfed with him upon all thoſe topics, 
upoa which ſceprics, and men of Jooſe morals, 
attack the Chriſtian religion. The happy ef- 
fect of theſe conferences occaſioned the publi- 
cation of his account of the life and death of 
that carl. | 

In 1682, when the adminiſtration was 
changed in favour of the duke of York, bein 
much reſorted to by perſons of all ranks Fe. 
parties, in order to avoid returning viſits, he 
built a laboratory, and, went, for above a 
year, through a courſe of chemical experi- 
ments, Not Jong after, he refuſed a living of 
three hundred a year, offered him by the earl 

D 3 of 
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off Eſſex, on the terms of not reſiding there, 
but in London. 1 
His behaviour at the lord Ruſſel's trial, and 
his attendance on him in piiſon, and at his ex- 
ecution, with the ſuſpicion of his being con- 
cerned in drawing up that noble man's ſpeech, 
having drawn on him the indignation of the 
court, he took a ſhort tour to Paris, where un- 
uſual civilities were ſhewn him by the king of 
France's expreſs diredion; and he became c- 
quaiated with ſeveral eminent perſons; but, 
not thinking it right to be longer abſent from 
the duties of his calling, he returned to Lon- 
don; and chat very year, in purſuance of the 
king's mandate, was diſcharged from his lec- 
tureſhip at St. Clement's; and having, on the 
fifth of November, 1684, preached a ſermon 
at the Roll's chapel, ſeverely inveighing againſt 
the doctrines of popery, and the principles of 
the Papiſts, he was, in December following, 
forbid to preach there any more, ; 
On king James's acceſſion to the throne, 
having obtained leave to go out of the king- 
dom, he firſt went to Paris, and lived in great 
retirement, till, contracting an acquaintance 
with b;tg2dier Stouppe, a proteſtant gentle- 
man in the French ſervice, he made a, tour 
with him to Italy. 


He met with an agreeable reception at 


Rome : pope Innocent II. hearing of our au- 
thor's airival, ſent the captain of the Swils 
guards to acquaint him, he would give him à 

private audience in bed, to avoid the ceremony 
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of kifling his holineſs's flipper, but Dr. Burnet 
excuſed himfelf as well as he could, 
One evening; upon viſiting cardinal Hows 
ard, he found him diſtributing ſome relicks to 
two French gentlemen; when he whiſpered 
to him in Engliſh, that it was ſomewhat odd, 
that a clergyman of the church of England 
ſhould be at Rome helping them off with the 
ware of Babylon, The cardinal ſmiled. at the 
remark; and repeating it in French to the 
22282 bid them tell their countrymen, 

ow bold the heretics, and how mild the car- 
dinals were at Rome. 77 5 

Some diſputes which our author had at 
Rome, concerning religion, beginning to be 
taken notice of, made it proper for him to 
quit that city; which, upon an intimation 

iven him by the prince Borgheſe, he accord- 
ingly did, and | purſued his travels through 
Switzerland and Germany. 11 

in 1688, he came to Utrecht, with an in» 
tention to ſettle in ſome of the ſeven pro- 
vinces. There he received an invitation from 
the prince and princeſs of Orange, to whom. 
their party in England had recommended him, . 
to come to the Hague ; which: he accepted, 
He was ſoon made acquainted with the ſecret 
of their counſels, and adviſed: the fitting out 
of a fleet in Holland ſufficient to ſupport their. 
deſigus and encourage their friends. This, 
and the account of his travels, in which he en- 
deavoured to blend popery and tyranny toge- 
cher, and repreſent them as inſeparable u ith 
D 4 ſome- 
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56 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
me papers, reflecting on the proceedings 6f 
England, that came out in ſingle theets, and 
were difperſed in ſeveral parts at England, 
moſt of which Mr. Burnet owns himfelf the 
author of, alarmed king james, and were the 
occaſion of his writing twice againſt him to 
the princeſs of Orange; and infiſting, by his. 
ambaſſador, on his being forbid the court: 
which, after much importunity, was done, 
though he continued to be trufted and em- 
ployed as before, the Dutch miniſters conſult» 
ing him daily. But that which gave, he tells. 
us, the criſis to the king's anger, was, the 
news of Burnet's being to be married to a con- 
fiderable fortune at the Hague. 1 0 
Jo put an end to his frequent conferences. 
with the miniſters, a proſecution for high · trea · 
ſon was ſet on foot againſt him both in England 
and Scotland; but Burnet receiving the news 
thereof before it came to the ſtates, he avoided. 
the ſtorm, by petitioning for, and obtaining, 
without any dificulty, a bill of naturalization; 
in order to his intended marriage with Mary 
Scot, a Dutch lady of conſiderable fortune, 
i who, with the advantage of birth, had thoſe: 
of a fice perſon and underflanding, | 
i After his marriage with this lady, being le- 
; gally under the protection of Holland, he un- 
| dertook, in a letter to the earl of Middleton, 
| to anſwer all the matters laid to his charge; 
and added, that, being now naturahzed in 
Holland, his allegiance was, during his ſtay 


x in theſe parts, transſetred ſrom his —_— 
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the ſtates - general; and, in another letter, that - 
if, upon non appearance, a ſentence ſhould be 
paſſed againſt him, he might, to juſtify him- 
ſelf, be forced to give an account of the ſhare 
he had in affairs, in Which he might be led to 
mention what he was afraid would not pleaſe 
his majeſtj. | won hd 

Thete expreſſions gave ſuch offence to the 
Engliſii court, that, dropping the former pro- 
ſecution, they proceeded againſt him-as guilty 
of high-treaſon ; and a ſentence of outlawry 
was paſied upon him; and thereupon the king 
firſt demanded him to be delivered up, and af- 
terwards inſiſted on his being baniſhed the, Se- 
ven Provinces; which the ſtates refuſed; al- 
ledging, that he was become their ſubject; 
and, if the king had any thing to lay to Dr. 
Burnet's charge, juſtice ſhould de done in their 
courts. N — 

This put an end to all farther application 
the ſlates ; · and Dr. Burnet, ſecured from any 
danger, went on in affiſting and forwarding 
the important affair of the revolution, le 
gave early notice of it to the court of Hano- 
ver; intimating, that the ſucceis of that pro» 
ject muſt naturally end in a ſucce ſſion ot that 
illuſtrious houſe to the Britiſh crown. He 
wrote alſo ſeveral pamphlets in ſupport of the 
prince of Orange's dengus, and aflitied in 
drawing up his declaration, &c. and when he 
undertook the expedition to England, Dr. | 
Burnet: accompanied him as his chdplain, , 
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After his landing at Exeter, he propoſed and 
drew up the aſſociation, and was of no ſmall: 
ſervice on ſeveral occaſions by a ſeaſonable diſ. 
play of palpit-eloquence, to animate the 
prince's followers, and gain over others to his 
intereſt. 

Nor did his ſervices paſs unrewarded; for 
Mag William bad not been many days on the 
throne before Dr. Burnet was advanced to the 
ſee of Saliſbury, in the room of Dr. Seth 
Ward, deceaſed, being - conſecrated on the 
thirty-firſt of May, 1689. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the houſe of lords, by declaring for 
moderate mealures with regard to the clergy, 
who ſcrupled to take the oaths, and for a to- 
leration of the proteſtant diſſenters. L 
A paſſage in his paſtoral letter to the clergy 
of: his dioceſe, concerning the oaths: of ſupre+ 
macy and allegiance to king William and 
queen Mary, dated on the fifteenth of May, 
1689, which ſeemed to ground their title to 
the crown on the right of conqueſt, gave ſuch 
offence to both houſes of parliament, that they 
ordered it to be burned by the bands of 2s 
common hangman. 

As ſoon as the ſeſſion of parliament in 1689 
was ended, he went down to his dioceſe ; 
where he was very exact in the diſcharge of 
his function; and was particularly ſcrupulous 
in — þ of orders and admitting to *. 
in 
. 1698, he loſt his wife by the alt- Pond 
and, as he was, almoſt immediately after, ap- 
2 pointed 
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pointed preceptor to the duke of Glouceſter, 
ef whoſe. education he took great care, this 
employment, and the tender age of his chil- 
dren, induced him the ſame year to ſupply her 
loſs, by a marriage with Mrs, Berkley, eldeſt 
daughter of Sir Kichard Blake; knight, the. 
ffth ſon of Thomas Blake, of Earantoun, in 
the county of Sauthampton, eſq. of an antiens 
family; and of Elizabeth, the daughter of 

Dr Bathurſt, an eminent phy ſieian in London. 
She was born on the eighth of ——— 
1661. 

At alittle more than ſeventeen years of ages: 
ſhe was married to Robert Berkley, of Spetchly- 
in the county of Worceſter, eſq. grandſon of 
Sir Robert Berkley, who was ION the time 
ot king Charles I. | 

Mr. Berkley's mother was a papiſt, but Mr, 
Berkley himſelf a proteſtant; which put Mrs. 
Berkley upon ſtudying her own religion more” 
fully, and obliged her to a more than ardinae 

ſtrictneſs in her whole conduct. p 

In king James's time, when the fears of pd- 
pery began to increaſe, ſhe prevailed with her 
hutband to go to Holland, and travelled with 
him over the ſeventeen provinces; after which 
they ſettled; at che Hague, till the revolution, i 
when they returned to England, and their coun» W 
try ſeat at Spetchly. ..- 

Aſter his death, "he perfected the * at |= 


Worceſter, for the erecting of which he had | i 
1 large ſum of money. x. = 
D 6 During _ 
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During the widowhood, ſhe made the fitſt 
"draught of that pious treatiſe, which ſhe after - 
wards finiſhed and publiſhed, entitled A Me- 
thod of Devotion: or, Rules for Holy and 
Devout Living; with Prayers on Several Oc- 
caſions, and Ee and Devotions for the- 
IIoly Sacrament : in octavo. This piece has. 

been fo well received. as to run. through three. 
editions. 

After continuing: a widow near ſeven years, 
mme was married to the biſhop of dug: 
"who was fo ſenſible of her worth and 
meſs, that he committed the care of his chil-. 
Aren entirely. to her, and left. ker abſolute mi · 
Kreſs of her own. fortune. 

In 1707, ſhe took a journey to Spaw 5 
her health, and, after her return, ſeemed: to- 
be much recorcect g but, the winter follow- 
ing, upon the breaking of the froſt. in Janu-- 

„ ſhe was taken with a. plearetic fever, of 
which ſhe died in a few days, and was buried 
at Spetchly, by her former nuſband,. accord - 
ing to a promiſe ſhe had made him, as appears 
by a clauſe in her will. ——$he. was a lady, in 
every reſpect, of moſt exemplary liſe and con- 
verſation. 

To give the reader an idea of the biſhop's- 
ability and diligence in educating the duke of 
- Glovceſter, we muſt refer him to his own 
words. 

HI took to my own province, the reading. 


2 explainipivg the n to him 3 the 
5 iuſtructing 
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jaſtructing him in the principles of, religion 
and the rules of virtue; and the giving him 
2 view of hiſtory, geography, politics, aud 
government. I reſolved alſo ; to look very ex- 
actly to all the maſters that were appointed to 
teach him other things.“ | 
In another place, ſpeaking of the duke of” 
Glouceſter's death, he ſays, NA 
had been truſted with, his education 
now for two years, and he made an amazing 
progreſs ; I had read over. the Plalms, Pro. 
verbs, and Goipels, with him.; and had ex- 
plained things, that tell in my way, very co- 
piouſly, - 1 went through geography, ſo ofian 
with him, that he knew all the maps very par- 
ticularly : I explained to him the forms of, go- 
vernment in every country, with tlie intereſts. 
and trade of-that country, and what was both. 
good and bad init: acquainted him with alt 
the great revolutions that had been in the 
world, and gave him a copious account of the 
Greek ard Roman hiſtories, and of Plutarch's. 
Lives. The laſt thing I explained to him was. 
the Gothic conſtitutionz aud the beneficiary 
and feudal laws: I talked ot theſe things, ab 
different times, near three hours a day. 

We ſhall juſt touch upon the principal parts 
of his · conduct as a biſhop, which are deſcribedi 
at la- ge by the aurhor of his life. ; 

As he had always looked upon confirmation. 
as the likelieſt means of reviving a ſpirit of 

Chriſtianity, if men could be brought to en- 
dartain juſt notions, concerning it, he wrote a 
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ſhort Directory, containipg proper may for. 

reparing the youth upon ſuch occaſions, This - 
he printed, and ſent copies of it, ſome months 
before hand, to the miniſter of every pariſty 
where he intended to confirm, 

Every ſummer, he made a tour, for 12 
weeks, or two months, through ſome diſtrict 
of his biſhopric, daily preaching and confrm- 

ing from church to church; ſo as, in the com- 
paſs of thtee years, bebiies his tricnnial viſitas 
tion, to-go through all the principal livings of 
kis dioceſe. In theſe circuits, he entertained 
all the clergy that attended upon him at his 
own. expence, and held conferences with them 
* the chief heads of divinity. . 

During his reſidence at Saliſbury, he con- 
ttantly preached a Thurſday's lecture, founded 
at St. Thomas's church, He likewiſe preached 
and confirmed, every Sunday morning, in 
ſome church of that city, or of the neighbours 
hood round about it; and, in the evening, he 
had a lecture in his own chapel, wherein he 
explained ſome portion of ſcripture. Every 
week, during the ſeaſon of Lent; he: cates 
chiſed the youth of the two great ſchools in 
the cathedral: church, and inſtructed them in 
order ſor confirmation. He endeavoured, as 
much as. in him lay, to reform the abuſes of 
the biſhop's conſtitutional court. No part of 
the epiſcopal office as more ſtriftly atierded 


to dy him, than the examination of candi- 


dates for holy orders. Her examined them 
Nr as to the proofs of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion 


„ 


* 
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gion, the authority of the ſcriptures, and the 
nature of the goſpel-covenant;; and, a day or 
two before ordination, he ſubmitted all thoſe, 
whom he had accepted, to the examination of 
the dean and E 
As the qualification of clergymen for the 
aſtoral care was always uppermoſt; in his 
thoughts, he inſtituted at Saliſbury, a little nur- 
ſery ot ſtudents in divinity, being ten in num- 
ber, to each of whom he allowed a ſalary af 
thirty pounds a year. Once every day, he 
examined their progreſs in learning, and gave 
them a letter on ſome ſpeculative point of | dis 
vinity, or ſome part of the paſtoral function: 
but this foundation being exclaimed at, as a 
deſigned affront upon the method of educa- 
tion at the univerſities, he was prevailed upon, 
after ſome years, to lay it wholly aſide. 
He was a warm and conſtant enemy to plu- 
ralities, where non reſidence was the Cconſes 
quence of them, and in ſome caſes; hazarded a 
ſuſpenſion rather than give inſtitution, ., In 
the point of reſidence, he was ſo ſtrict, that he 
immediately diſmiſſed his own chaplains upon 
their preferment to a cure of ſouls. 
He exerted the principle of toleration, which 
was deeply rooted in him, in favour of a non 
juring meeting-houſe at Saliſbury, which he 
obtained the royal permiſſion to connive at; 
and this ſpirit. of moderation brought over ſes 
veral diſſenting families, of his. diocele to the 
communion of, the chyrch, 2 
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In 1699, he publiſhed his Expoſition on the 
*Fhirry«gins Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land. In 27044 he had the ſatisiaction to ſee 
has project for — poor * carried 
Into execution, 

The laſt five years of his life he crew more 
abſtracted from the world than he had been in 
the former part of it. He lived to ſee a ſoc- 
ceſhon take place, and that family eftablifhed, 
in whoſe intereſts he had been ſo zealous; and 
died on the ſeventeenth. of March, 1514-15, 
in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age; and was 
interred in the pariſh of St. James's, Clerk- 
enwell. 

After bis death, his Hiſtory of his own 
Times, with his Life aunexed, was publiſhed 
by his 1on- Thomas Burnet, eig. agreeable to- 
the intention of his father; for the biſhop, 
by his laſt will and teſtament, had oi dered, 
that this Hiſtory ſhould not be printed till fix 
years after his death, and then faichfully, with- 
out adding, ſupprefling, or altering it in any 
„r 

The firſt volume was printed at London in 
1724, and the ſecond in 1734, in folio. To 
the ſirſt volume is prefixed an advertiſement, 

nainting the reader, That the editors in- 
wnded, for the fatisfaRtion of the public, to 
depoſit the copy, from which bis hiſtory is 
printed (corrected, and interlined, in many 

places, with the aothor's own hand) in ſome 
7 ablic library, as ſoor- as the ſecond- volume 

Gould be publiſhed. 
The 
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The firſt part of his Hiſtory was written | 
Sites time before the year 1705 3 but ho- 1 
long is uncertain ; only it appears it was then 
fmiſhed, beeauſe, in the beginning of the 
reipn of king William and queen Mary, the 
author dates the Continuation of it on che brit 
of May, og. 
What led bim at firſt to look into the ren Wo” 
conduct of public affairs, as he bimſelf tells 1 
us, was the manner of bis education; which 
being ſolely in the hands of his father, who 1 
— — engaged in great friendſhip with all 1 
= and took a pleaſure in relating to him ul 
the ſeries of public tranſactions, he had, while: | 
very young, a greater knowledge of-theſs * | 
matters, than is uſual at that age. Beſides. 'F 


which, he himſelf fel into great acquaintance = . 
and friendihips with ſeveral perſons, who ei- .- 
ther were or had been miniſters of flate; from wo 
whom, hen the ſecret of affairs was over, be | 3 
ſtudied to know as many particulars as be = 
could from them. He ſaw kkewiſe:'a great | hy 
deal more among the papers of the duke of 1 


Hamilton than was properly à part of theie 
Memoirs, or fit to be told at tat time, Add 
to this, his intimacy, for above thirty years, 
with all who had the chief conduct of affairs 
and his. own ſhare in many of them, which 
enabled him to trate far into the true b 
eret of counſels and deſigns. 

% This,“ our author goes on, © made me, 
twenty years ago, write down a relation of I 
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that I had known to that time. Where I was 
in the dark, I paſſed over all, and only opened 
thoſe tranſactions that I had particular oecaſion 
to know. My chief deſign in writing was, 
to give a true view of men and of counſels, 
leaving public tranſactions to Gazettes, and 
the public hiſtorians of the times, I writ with 
a deſign to make both myſelf and my readers 
wiſer and better, and to lay open the good and 
of all ſides and parties, as clearly and imparti- 
ally as I myſelf underſtood it; concealing no- 
thing that I thought fit to be known, and re- 
preſenting things in their natural colours, 
without art or diſguiſe, without any regard to 
kindred or friends, to parties or intereſts; for 
J do ſolemuly fay this to the world, and make 
my humble appeal upon it to the great God 
of truth, that I tell the truth upon all occaſi- 
ons, as fully and freely, as, upon my beſt en- 
quiry, I have been able to find:it out. Where 
things appear doubtful, I deliver them with the 
fame incertainty to the world.? MI 
Our author then apologizes for the ſeverity 
with which he has treated thoſe: of his owa 
profeſſion, his dwelling ſo long on the affairs 
of Scotland, and his inclination to think ge- 
nerally the worſt, both of men and parties. 
Laſtly, at to the ſtyle of the Hiſtory, he tells 
us, he purpoſely avoided all laboured periods 
and artificial ſtrains; and, that he writ it in 
28 clear and plain a ſtyle as was poſſible, 
chubng rather.a. copious enlargement, gy 4 
ark 
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dark conciſeneſs. He concludes, the preface 
with a ſolemn dedication of his work to 
God. | mu" 
There are two French tranſlations of the firſt 
volume of this Hiſtory; the one by M. de la 
Pilloniere, the other by an anonymous tranſla- 
tor, The firft was printed at the Hague in 
three volumes 12mo; 1725 the other, with 
cuts, at the ſame place, in the ſame year, in 
two volumes 4to, This laſt verſion was re- 
printed at Trevoux in four volumes 12mo. 
Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Time 
has been ſeverely attacked by ſeveral writers; 
particularly, firſt, by John Cockburn, D. D. 
in a piece in 8yo, entitled, A Specimen. af 
ſome Free and impartial Remarks on Public 
Affairs and Particular Perſons, eſpecially relat- 
ing to Scotland; occaſioned by Ur. Burnet's 
Hiſtory of his own. Times A Vindication of 
our author againſt the writer was publiſhed in 
1724; to which a reply was made under the 
title of A Defence of Dr, Cockburn, againſt 
the Vindication of Biſhop Burnet. _ A ſecond 
antagoniſt was an anonymous writer, in a. piece 
entitled, A Review of Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory, 
of his own Times, particularly his Characters 
and ſecret Memoirs; with critical Remarks, 
ſhewing the Partiality, Inconfiſtency, and De- 
fects of that political Hiſtory, 8 Vo. Thirdly, 
in 1725, appeared a book, entitled, Biſhop. 
Burnet's late Hiſtory charged with great Par- 
tiality and Miſrepreſentation, to make Wa 
| at 
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ſent and future ages believe, that Arthur, ear! 
of Eſſex, in 1683, murdered "himſelf, &c, 
By Mr. Braddon, 8vo. Fourthly, the ſame 
year, Mr. Bevil Higgons publiſhed, in 8vo, 
Hiſtorical and Critical Remarks on Biſhop 
Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Time. This au- 
thor writes with a peculiar vehemence and 
fharpnefs of ſtyle. He tells us, in his preface, 
It is rery evident that revenge has abſolvrely 
gvided him (the biſhop): through this Hiſtoty, 
and ſo darkened his underſtanding, as ſome- 
times to make him fall into the groſſeſt abſur- 
duties,” The fecond edition of this book, is 
of the year 1727, with Additional Remarks, 
and a Poſtſcript, in Anſwer to the London 
Journal of the thirtieth of January and the 
ſixth of February, 1725. Fitthly, the late 
lord Land{downe attacked our author's Hiftory, 
in a Letter to the Author (Mr. Old mi xon) of 
the Reflections, Hiftorical and Political, &e. | 
to which the biſhop's fon, Thomas Burnet, 
elq. replied, in fome Remarks upon that Let- 
ter, London, 1732. 4to. _ 

 Biſhap Burnet's Hiſtory of bis own Time, 
conclades with a warm and affectionate ad. 
dreſs, to all ranks and degrees of perſons; 
the clergy, the commonalty, the gentry, the 
traders, the nobility, the houſes of parliament, 
and our monarchs themſelves ; cenfuriag the 
faults and errors of their conduct, giving them 
ſuitable advice, ani earneſtly exhorting them 
&& che practice of virtue and religion. * | 
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As to his domeſtic life, his time was em- 
ployed in one regular and uniform manner, 
He was a very early riſer, ſeldom in bed later 
than five, or fix, o'clock in the morning, 
Private meditation took up the two firſt hours, 
and the laſt four, of the day. His firſt and la 
appearance to his family, was at morning and 
evening prayers, which he always read himſelf 
though his chaplains were preſent; - He took 
the opportunity of the tea-table to inſtruQ his 
children in religion, and in giving them his 
own comment upon ſome portion of ſetipture. 
He ſeldom ſpent leſs than ſix, often eight, 
hours a day in his ſtudy. He kept an open 
table, in which there was a plenty without lux- 
ury : his equipage was decent and plain, and 
all his expence> generous, but not profule, 
He was a moſt affeQionate huſband to. his 
wires; and his love to his children expreſſed 
itle:f, not ſo much in hoarding up wealth for 
them, as in giving them the belt education, | 

After his ions had perfected themſelves in 
the learned languages, under private tutors, he 
ſent them to the univerſity, and afterwards 
abroad, to finifh theic ſludies at Leyden, 

In bis friendſhips, he was warm, open- 
hearted; and conſtant ; and, though has ſtation 
raiſed him many enemies, he 5 endea - 
voured, by the kindeſt good offices, to repay 
all their injuries, and overcome them by re- 
2 good for evil. He was a. kind and 


bounti ul:maſter to has ſervants, aud obliging 
| to 
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to all in employment under him. His chart 


ties were a principal article of his expence; 


He gave an hundred pounds at a time for the 
augmentation of ſmall livings: he beſtowed 


conſtant penſions on poor clergy men and their 


widows, on ſtudents for their education at 
the univerſities, and on induſtrious but unfor- 
tunate families: he contributed frequent ſums 
towards the repairs or building of churches and 
parſonage houſes, to all public collections, to 
the ſupport of charity ſchools (one of which 
for fifty children at Saliſbury was wholly main- 
tained by him) and to the putting out appren- 
tices to trades. Nor were his alms confined to 
one nation, ſect, or party; but want and merit 
in the object, were the only meaſures of his 


liberality. He looked upon himſelf, with re- 


gard to his epiſcopal revenue, as a meer truſtee 
tor the church, bound to expend the whole in 
a decent maintainance of his ſtation, and in 
acts of hoſpitality and in charity; and he had 


ſo faithfully ballanced this account, that, at 


his death, no more of the income of his bi- 
ſnopt ic remained to his family than was barely 
ſufficient to pay his debts. | | 
Lord Halifax, ſpeaking of the biſhop, ſays, 
« Dr, Burnet is, like all men who are above 
the ordinary level, ſeldom ſpoke of in a mean; 
he muſt either be railed at, or admired; He 
has a ſwiftneſs' of imagination that no other 
comes up to; and, as our nature hardly allows 
us to have enough of any thing, without hav- 
155 ing 
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Ing too much, he cannot at- all times ſo hold 
in his, thoughts, but that at ſome time they 
may run away with him: as it is hard for 
a veſſel, that is brim- full, when in motion, 
not to run over; and cherefore the variety of 
matter that he ever carries about him, may 
throw out more than an unkind critic would 
allow of. His firſt thoughts may ſometimes 
require more digeſtion, not from a defect in 
his judgment, but from the abundance. of his 
fancy, which furniſhes too faſt for him. His 
friends love him too well to ſee ſmall faults ; 


or, if they do, think that his greater talents 


give him a privilege of ſtraying from the ſtrict 
rules of caution,” and exempt him from the 
ordinary rules of cenſure. He produces ſo faſt, 


that what is well in his; writings calls for ad- 
miration, and what is incorrect deſerves an ex- 
cuſe: he may, in ſome things, require grains 


of allowance, which thoſe only can deny him 


who are unknown or. unjuſt to him. He is 


not quicker in diſcerning other mens fault, 
than he is in forgiving them; ſo ready, or ra- 


ther glad to ackdowledge his own, that from 


blemiſhes they become ornaments. All the; 
repeated pravocations of his indecent adver- 
ſaries, hath had noother effect, than the ſet - 
ing his good in ſo much a better light, ſince 
his anger never yet went farther to pity them. 
That beat which, in moſt other men, raiſes 
ſharpneſs and fatire, in him glows into warmth, 
for his friends, and compaſſion for thoſe in 

7 | | want 
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want and miſery. As dull men have quick 
eyes, in diſcerning the ſmaller faults of thoſe 
that nature has made ſuperior to them, they 
do not miſs one blot he makes; and, "bes 
ing beholden only to their barrenneſs for their 
diſcretion, they fall upon the errors which ariſe 
out of his abundance; and, by a miſtake into 
which their malice betrays them, they think; 
that, by finding a mote in his eye, they bide 
the beams that are in their own,. His quick- -- 
neſs makes writing ſo eaſy to him, that his 
ſpirits are neither waſted nor ſowered by it: 
the ſoil is not forced; every thing grows and 
brings forth without pangs; which diſtinguiſhes 
as much what he does, from that which ſmells 
of the lamp, as a good palate will diſcern be- 
tween fruit, which comes from a rich mould, 
and that which - taſtes of the, uncleanly pains 
that have been beſtowed upon it. He makes 
many enemies by ſetting au ill- natured exam- 
ple of living which they are not inclined to 
follow. His indifference tor preferment ; his 
contempt, not only of ſplendor, but of alt 
unneceſſary plenty; his.degrading himſelf in- 
to the loweſt and moſt painful duties of his 
calling; are ſuch unprelatical qualities, that, 
let him be never fo orthodox in other things, 
in theſe he muſt be a diſſenter. Virtues of ſuch: 
a ſtamp are ſo many hereſies, in the opinion 
of thoſe divines, who have ſoftened the primi- 
tive injunctions, ſo as to make them ſuit ber- 
ter with the frailty of mankind. No _— 
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chen if they are angry, ſince it is in their own d 
defence; or that, from a principle of ſelt-pre- | 2 
ſervation, they ſhould endeayour, to ſuppreſs a 4 
man whoſe parts are a ſhame, and whoſe life = 
15 a ſcandal, to them.” 3 
The copy from which this is printed, in the = 
Biſhop's Life, was taken from one given to the 5 
biſhop, in the marquis of Halifax's own hand- . 
writing. Wy any | 
| } | 
| 
| F 
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ſpeaker, an elegant writer, an admirable poet, 


are able; and to borrow from his own excel» 
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ul LIFE or 
'GrorGr GRANVILLE. 


donc GRANVILLE, created, by queen 
Anne, baron Lanſdowne, of Biddeford, 
in the county of Devon, was an eloquent 


and, ina word, one of the moſt accompliſhed 
noblemen this nation hath produced. | 

It is a misfottune that à perſon ſo able has 
not left us any-memoirs of his own, who, with 
ſo much candour and ſpirit bas reſcued from 
calumny the characters of other great men. 
The materials for this article are, ſor this rea- 
ſon, in proportion to the worth of it, very 
ſcanty ; and all that we are able to do, towards 
— juſtice to his memory, and gratify. , 
ing, in ſome meaſure, the expeQation of the 
reader, is to range them in the beſt manner we 


Jent writings all the lights we can. 

He was the ſon of the honourable Mr. Ber. 
nard Greenvile, or Granville, who, in regard 
to the merit of his illuſtrious father Sir Bevil, 
had, by a ſpecial warrant from king Charles 
the ſecond, the rank given him of an earl's 
younger ſon; and who added to the _—_ 
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GEORGE GRANVILLE. 7 
of his antient and noble family freſh ow. 
dour:by his perſonal merit. 

His ſon George, whoſe Life we are now 
writing,' was born about the year 1667, and 
is ſaid to have received a great part of his 
education in his infancy under the eye of Sir 


William Ellis, who was himſelf a men of let- 


ters and of very quick parts. 

Mr. Granville quickly diſcovered the genius 
| of his family; and being with his elder bro. 
ther entered of Trinity · college, in Cambrid ge, 
at a time when others have made very little 

rogreſs in a grammar-ſchool, he was, before 
be reached the age of twelve, diſtinguiſhed, 
by addrefling a very fine copy of verſes, of his 
own compoktion, to her-royal ERS Maria 
Beatrix d'Eſte, ducheſs of Yor 
1679, viſited this univerſity. He took bis 
degree there of maſter of arts at Wet and 
left Cambridge ſoon after. 

On the acceſſion of king James II. he 10d. 
dreſſed three poems to that monarch in the firſt 
year of his reign, and in the eighteenth of his 
own age; all of them very finelywritten, par- 
ticularly the laſt, which was looked upon as 
incomparable. Panegyrie, im preſe and in 
verſe, was in faſhion in thoſe days; Lewis the 
Fourteenth had introduced and rewarded it in 
France; and from thence, with the other modes 
of that court, it ſpread over all Europe, and 
very early into England, where Waller, Dry- 
den, and Otway, diſtinguiſned themlelves in 
this way 5 and therefore it was the more ex- 

E 2 cuſeable 
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cuſeable for ſo young an author as Mr. Gran- 
ville, prompted alike by inclmation and ambi- 
tion to tread in the ſame path. His obedient 
genius enabled him to gratafy-his paſſion, and 
to reach, even in his firit heat, thoſe who were 
Jo much practiſed to the race. He was from 
this time conſidered as -a maſter of numbers; 
and we may truly fay of him, what can ſcarce 
be ſaid of any other, that before he was a man 
he was a poet. ö 

There was, and there aun is, a degree of 
complaiſance that waits on the productions of 
young men of faſhion : but Mr. Granville did 
not avail himſelf of this, his very firſt poems 
were among the number of his beſt; and he 
did not ſtand indebted for his reputation, to 
tavour, faction, or common fame; but had it 
conferred upon him by the firſt and faireſt 
judges of the times, than whom pn tew 
ages have produced better. 

If teſtimony were of any weight, in proving 
an author to be a genius, we ſhould find no 

treat difficulty to ſucceed in this particular; 

Pie if the, names of the immortal Dryden, 
WhO was his friend; the celebrated Joſeph Ad- 
diſon, eſq · Who was his intimate acquaintance; 
the famous Henry St. John, afterwards lord- 
viſcount Bolingbroke, who lived with him in 
the greateſt intimacy; and the ingenious Mr. 
Beyil Higgons, who was his relation, would 
fuffice, it is ſecure; more eſpecially as they 
have all given it under their hands, and ſtaked 
theiriown credit with poſterity in * 
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bis. But, where a man's writings are extant» 


it is to them we. ought to appeal; and tbis 
will juſtify. our producing his third poem to 
king James, Mr, Waller's Compliment to him, 
and his owa Reply. 7 8 

They are all very ſhort, and ſull to the 
point; but perhaps it may not be amiſs. to 
remark, that our author wrote in the dawn of 
that monarch's reign, and before it was over- 
caſt by any of thoſe offenſiye acts in favour of 
popery, which gave occaſion to its being tranſ- 
mitted in ſo very different a light to ſucceedivg 
times, 


, To the K ING. 


Heroes of old, by rapine and by ſpoil, 
In ſearch of fame did all the world embroil ; 
Thus to their god's each then ally'd his name, 
This ſprung from Jove, and that from Titan 
came : | 
With equal valour, and che fame ſucceſs, -- 
Dread king, might'ſt thou the univerſe op- 
CS; i | N 
But Chiiſtian laws conſtrain thy martial pride, 
Peace is thy choice, and piety thy guide; 
By thy example kings are taught to (way, 
Heroes to fight, and ſaints may learn to pray. 


. 


From Gods deſcended, and of race divine, 
Neſtor in council and Ulyſſes ſhitie ; 
But in a day of battle all would yield _ 
To the fierce maſter of the ſeven-fold ſhield ; 
B 2 Their 
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Their very deities were grat' d no more, 
Mars had the courage, Jove the thunder bore. 


But all perfections meet in James alone, 
And Britain's king is all che gods in one. 


To the Author, on his foregoing 
VERSES to the King, _ 
By Mr. EDMunD WALLER, 


An early plant, which ſuch a bloſſom bears, 
And ſhows a genius, ſo beyond his years, 
A judgment that could make ſo fair a choice, 
So high a fubje@ to employ his voice; 
Still as it grows, how ſweetly will he fin 
The growing greatneſs of our matchlefs 4 


— 


ing. 


ANSWER. To Mr. WALLER. 


When into Lybia the young Grecian came, 
To talk with Hammon, and conſult for fame, 
When from the ſacred tripod where be ſtood, 
The prieſt inſpir'd ſaluted him a god; 

Scarce ſuch a joy that haughty victor knew, 
Thus own'd by Heaven, as J, thus prais'd by 
| you. 


Whoe'er their names can in thy numbers 


ſhow, | 
Have more than empire, and immortal grow ; 
57 | Apes 
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Ages to come ſhall ſcorn the powers of old, 
When in thy verſe of greater gods they re told 
Our beauteous queen, and royal James's name, 
For Jove and Juno ſhall be plac'd: by Fame; 
Thy —_— for Neptune, ſhall the ſeas com- 
mand, 

And Sacariſſa ſhall ſor Venus ſtand: 

Greece ſhall no longer boaſt, nor haughty 
Rome, 

But think from Britain all the gods did come: 


We cannot, however, conclude theſe re- 
marks without confirming what. has been faid 
by the authority of a profeſſed critic, who 
thought like a ſcholar and wrote like a gentle - 
man. His work was addreſſed to the * 
of Granby, in 1709. 

„% Waller,” ſays he, © for the muſic of bis 
numbers, the courtlineſs of his — and the 
ealineſs and happineſs of his thoughts on a 
thouſand ſubjects, deſerves your lord 15 p's con- 
ſideration more, perhaps, than any other; be- 
cauſe his manner and his ſubjects are more. 
com mon to perſous of quality, and the affairs. 
of a court. Mr. Granville, my lord, hatts. 
rivalled him in his fineſt addreſs, and is as 
happy as he ever was in raiſing modern 
compliments upon ancient ſtory, and ſetting 
off the Britiſh valour, and the Engliſh beauty, 
with the old gods and goddeſſes.” 

In the pretace to a ſubſequent edition; he 
ſays, on the ſame ſubject, Tf | had ſeen my 
lord Cana $ Rue in one view, I might 

E 4 have 
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have formed a juſter idea of the greatneſs. of 
his genius, and the delicacy of his wit; for, 
when I wrote theſe ſheets, they lay diſperſed 
up and down in the Miſcellanies; but ſome 
kind hand hath aſſembled the ſcattered ſtars, 
and added another lyre to the conſtellation.“ 

The great eſteem in which he ſtood at this 
court, and the many perſonal marks of fayour 
he received from their majeſties, added to the 
turn of his education, and the natural genero- 
fty of his temper, made Mr. Granville pal- 
konately-layal in that ſeaſon of his life when 
few, and he the leaſt of any, had earned. to 
diſſemble. 

At the time of che duke of Monmouth's re- 
bellion, he was with great difficulty reſtrained 
from taking arms; and at the revolution he 
had a return of the ſame political fever; which, 
een. dende. the e will be pleaſed to 


his angular and 3 letter has been 
often printed, but perhaps the following quo- 
tation from the impartial memoirs. of a very 
worthy gentleman, wrote in the country, and 
at the very time, preciſely, when this letter 
was written, will render it better underſtood, 
At this time, ſays he, lord "Thomas 
Howard was lieutenant of the weft riding, a 
tigid papiſt, and now gone ambaſſador to 
Rome. He had left but three deputies be- 
hind him, two of which alſo were papiſts, 
and but two of the three were now. in the 
0 while mot, of the gentry of _ 
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with writs for the choice of members. 


therefore preſſed the highs ſheriff to 


give notice to ſome gentlemen, while I con- 
vened others for the next day, when Sir 
Henry Gooderick began a diſcourſe, which I. 
ſeconded, to ſhew how little we were able to 
ſerve the king with the militia, ' without ano» 
ther lord lieutenant, under a hom we might 
lawfully ſerve, meaning» a- proteſtant; and at 
the ſame time we ſubſeribed a repreſentation of 
our caſe to his majeſty. I was well aware how 
very ungrateful this would be to him; bet, 


to obviate his diſpleaſure, I gave him private 


intelligence of the intention to prepate it, and 
begged of bim to excuſe the concern I had 
therein, aſſuring him it was now abſolutely for 
his ſervice. 1 0 £3040 " 

In the midſt of this, down comes a ſpe- 
cial meſſenger to purge the corporation, to 


put out the-former lord- mayor and aldermen, 


and to appoint others, almoſt all papiſts; but 
the commiſſion was ſo defective, and there 
were ſuch miſtakes in the execution of it, as 
fruſtrated the deſi gg. 

„ The next day I prevailed with the lord · 
mayor to call a hall; upon which occaſion, I 
ſpoke to them a full half hour, and ſo con- 
vinced them of the evil arts which had been 
put in practice againſt me; and the great 4» 
joſtice done me, that thev all ſeemed to be 
converts in my favour: and, to add to what 
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J ſaid, I gave them up the keys, but made 
them own-it as a courteſy, and promiſe to re»: 
ſtore them to me again, whenever I deſired it. 
And now lord Fairfax, a Roman catholic, and 
lord lieutenant of the north- riding, being at 
Vork, obſerved to me, it could be for no good 
end that the lords Devonſhire and Danby. 
were come down to the country, though the 
former pretended he was only come to view 
his eſtate, and the latter to drink the waters at 
Knareſborough. | Mt 
They were both of them frequently en- 
gaged in converſation at Sir Henry Goode- 
zick's; and the firſt of them came to York, 
where I paid all imaginable civilities to him, 
and received the ſame from bim: the other I 
waited on at Sir Henry's, not ſuſpecting that 
men of their high quality and great eſtate; 
could intend any thing prejudicial to the go- 
vernment, or dangerous to themſelves ; and 
indeed their outward behaviour was very de» 
cent and innocent. | 
Two days afterwards I had an expreſs from 
lord Preſton, the new ſecretary of ſtate, Sun- 
derland, who was turned papiſt, and had been 
the author of great miſchief ſince he had been 
near the king, being laid afide, to acquaint 
me, that his majeſty had given a very kind 
reception to our :epreſentation on the part of 
the country; and, that, in compliance there» 
with, he had named the duke of Newcaſtle to 
be lord-licutenant of all Vorkſhire; and bis 
2 N grace 
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mou coming to town ſoon after, appointed 
is deputies and militia officers, both horſe and 
foot. | 2 Þ 

« The king began now, though fatally too 
late, to be fenfible of his error, in carrying 
matters to ſo enormous a length, at the juſli- 
gation of popiſh counſels, and now reſtored ſe- 
veral juſtices of the peace in moſt counties, as 
alſo the old charters all England over. He 
now quits bis hold of the biſhop of London, 
does juſtice to Magdalen college, and begins 
again to court the church of England.” 


We may now proceed to the letter, which, 


from the peruſal of this paſſage, may be un- 
derſtood in the moſt minute particulars ; and, 
perhaps, taken together, they will afford the 
Juſteſt picture of the tate of the north of Eng- 
land at that great criſis; a thing not to be met 
with in any of our hiſtories, and yet very ca- 
able of inſtructing us in points of very great 
importance, and in particular thewing us how 
that great turn came to be ſo eaſily made; for 
king ſames had really ſubverted his own go- 
vernment, before he was attacked from abroad, 
and, by a ſtrange mutability of counſels, dif- 
abled bis friends from acting when he was at- 
tacked. | | 
Theſe are the moſt curious, and moſt inte. 
reſting parts of hiſtory ; and yet, not to be 
written with any tolerabie degree of certainty, 
but from ſuch memozrs, and ſuch letters, as 
theſe, where affection filled the heart, atid truth 
guided the pen, 
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Mar, near Doncaſter, Odd. 6, 1688. 


To the Honourable Mr. BER NAXD GRAN- 
VILLE, at the Earl of Bati:e's, St. James's. 


S FR, Ye: 

„% Your having no proſpect of obtaining a 
commiſſion for me, can no way alter or coal 
my deſire at this important juncture, to ven- 

ture my lite in ſome manner or other, for my 
King and country. 

« I cannot bear living under the reproach 
of lying obſcure and idle in a country tetire- 
ment, when every man, who has the leaſt ſenſe 

of honour, ſhould be preparivg for the field, 
LVou may remember, Sir, with what re- 
TaQance I ſubmitted to your commands upon 
Monmouth's rebellion, when no impoitunity 
could prevail with you to permit me to leave 
the academy: I was too young to be hazarded; 
but, give me leave to ſay, it is glorious, at 
any age, to die for one's country; and, the 
ſooner the more noble the ſaciifice, 

„I am now older by three years. My un- 
cle Bathe was not ſo old, when he was left 
among the ſlain at the battle of Newberry ; 
nor you youriclf, Sir, when you made your 
eicape from your tutors, to join your brother 

at the defence of Scilly, ? 


4 The 
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« The ſame cauſe is no come round about 
again; the king bas been miſſed: let thaſe 
who have miſled him, be anſwerable for it; 
no body can deny but he is ſacred in his own 

erſon, and it is every honeſt man's duty to 

fend it. | PW” - { + 4 - 1-44 
«« 'You are pleaſed to ſay, it is yet doubtful 
if the Hollanders are raſh enough to make 
ſuch an attempt; but, be that as it will, [I be 
leave to inſiſt upon it, that I may be preſente 
to his majeſty, as one whoſe utmoſt ambition it 
is to devote his life to his ſervice, and my 
country's, after the example of all my anceſ- 
tors. | 

« The gentry aſſembled at York, to agree 
upon the choice of repreſentatives for the 
county, have prepared an addreſs, to aſſure his 
majeſty, they are ready to facrifice their lives 
and fortunes for him, upon this and. all other 
occaſions ; but, at the ſame time, they humbly 
beſeech him, to give them ſuch magiſtrates, 2s 
may be agreeable to the laws of the land, for 
at preſent there 1s no authority ta which they 
can legally ſubmit. THER 

They have been beating for volunteers at 
York, and the towns adjacent, to ſupply the 
regiments at Hull, but no body will liſt. 
By what I can learn, every body wiches 
well to the king, but they would be glad his 
miniſters were. hanged. and 

« The winds continue ſo contrary, that no 


landing can be ſo ſoon as was apprehended; 
| | there 
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therefore I may hope, with your leave and 
aſſiſtance, to be in readineſs before any action 
can begin. I beſeech you, Sir, moſt humbly, 
and moſt earneſtly, to add this one act of in- 
dulgence more, to ſo many other teſtimonies 
which I have conſtantly received of your good 
neſs : and be pleafed to believe me always, 
with the utmoſt duty and ſubmiſſion, | 


« Sir, | 
« Your moſt dutiful fon, 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 


« Geo, GRAN VILLE.“ 


After things were ſettled, Mr. Granville 
purſued his ſtudies, and gratified his taſte for 
poetry in the enjoyments of private life. 

He was the younger ſon of a younger 
brother, and of courſe much reſtrained in point 
of fortune ; and, as matters- were' then fituated 
with his family, had no reaſon to expect any 
favours from the adminiſtration, However, 
the hereditary prudence of his family, though 
it ſupplied not all deficiences, yet covered all 
defects from public appearance; and his exact 
behaviour, and correct economy,” prevented 
the world from diſcerning, that Providence, 
though indulgent in all other reſpects, bad, — 
a Z render 
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render that indulgence more benekeial, denied 
him riches ſuitable to the rank in which his 
birth bad placed him. This was the more res 
markable, becauſe,' when he. afterwards en- 
joyed a more affluent income, that commenda- 
ble economy was no more diſcerned, which 
had been the ornament of his youth; where» 
as, in moſt men, it is either an infirmity at · 
tending old age, or, at leaſt, a habit produced 
by experience. 

Being thus excluded from thateircle of plea- 
ſures in which _ men are generally im- 
merſed, and, at the ſame time debarred thoſe 
paſſages to fame, in which the martial diſpo- 


ſition of his family would have inclined him 


to tread,, he ſtruck out amuſements of another 
kind, and, though by a different road, reached 
the temple of Honour ſooner than moſt of has 
contemporaries, 

His dramatic pieces were of very d: :Feremt 
kinds, and written in very different manners; 
but they were all well received, and owed that 
reception to their intrinſic. merit, as much as 
to the general eſteem and reſpect that all the 
polite world profeſſed for their author. They 
are, to ſay the truth, pieces that have often 
paſſed the preſs, without any diminution. * 
that praiſe which they received upon the ſta 

We. have three plays of his, of which Ie is 
neceſſary to ſpeak ſeparately, and very diſtinct 
ly, becauſe there are ſeveral carcumftances that 
are fit to be known in relation to them, which 
yet are not mentioned in his works, 
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1. The She Gallants, 'a comedy, acted at 
the theatre - royal in Little-Lincoln's inn- fields, 
In the advertiſement originally prefixed to 
this play, it is ſaid to be the Child of a Child; 
and it is urged, in the way of apology for it, 
That it was written at an age when ſome per- 
ſons were but beginning to ſpell. 

At firſt it met with applauſe; but a ru- 
mour being induſtrioufly propagated, that it 
was calculated to turn ſome great characters 
into ridicule, a formidable party was raiſed 
againſt it: notwithſtanding which, it was fe- 


veral times played with ſucceſs. 


The author always aſſerted, that the alluſions 
before mentioned were downright aſperſions ; 
and, indeed, ſuppoſing the play to be wrote in 
1682, cr 1683, or even two or three years 


later, the author muſt have been a prophet, as 
well as a poet, to have aimed his fatyr as it 


was ſuppoſed to have been directed. Beſides, 
its original intention” was private amuſement, 
and it was an unfofeſeen accident which 
brought it upon the ſtage; ſo that, in this, as 
It, often happens, the piece was guiltleſs; it 


was the inuendo that made the libel ; and the 


apprebenſions of falſe friends, which brought 
certain characters upon the carpet, for which 


the the play and its author ſuffered, though, 


in reality, neither was to blame. Many years 


after, he corrected it, and gave it a new title, 


and then it was called, 


In. 


F LE COMEDY IIa. -7 
© 4 9 Sa Ys WF - * 


In the preface, he obſerves, This is a new 
building upon an old foundation ; and, that, 
taking it under examination, ſo many years 
after 1t-was written, he flatters himſelf to have 
made a correct comedy of it. To juſtify this 
pains, he ſays, that he found it regular, the 
ſcene conſtant to one place, the time not ex- 
ceeding the bounds preſcribed, and the action 
entire. | , 
He proceeds to point out the principal alter- 
ations that have been made, and concludes with 
the following remark, *©* Whether this infant 
deſerved a new coat, or. whether, now he 1s 
rovided with one, it may ſet him off better, 
15, with all deference, ſubmitted. An author 
flatters himſelf very ridiculouſly, if he can ſup- 
poſe it in his power to argue and. reaſon. the 
world into judging as he himſelf perhaps may 
do of his own work.“ 1 5 
In praiſe of this performance, we find it 
ſaid, That it has a great deal more wit than 
the ſtage is generally uſed to; dialogue equal- 
led by tew ; and more juſt ſatirical obſervati- 
ons than moit of our modern comedies. 
"Theſe, together with the commendations be- 


fore given by the author, may be all true; but 


at the ſame time, it is as true, there is ſcarce a 
ſingle ſcene, in which there are not exprefſions 
found, unworthy of him, and of the Britiſh 
ſtage ; and for which all the wit, humour, and 
vivacity, with which they are mingled, can 
never atone, Whatever is immodeſt is inex- 
Culcable ; we can never preſume, that he has 

corre ction 
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correction in his view, by whoſe writings the 


corruption of his audience is in any danger of 


being brought about; and, if the true end of 
the ſtage be, to expoſe and ridicule- vice, it 
looks like defeating it, to introduce language 
and characters of the worſt ſort, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to make the moſt pleaſing impreſſions. 
2. Heraic Love, a Tragedy, acted at the 
theatre- royal with great applauſe, 1696. 
This was very juſtly eſteemed a capital = 
ays, 


formance, and, as Mr. Gildon very truly 


it was an attempt to reſtore the antient manner 
of writing tragedy at the expence of the mo- 
dern. In it, Mr. Granville obſerved the 


ſti ĩcteſt rules of the antient drama : the action 


is ſingle, the ſcene is never varied, and the 
time is the ſame with the repreſentation, All 
extravagance, all unneceſſary incidents, are 
cut off; nothing can be more correct, or more 
free from what is called fuſtian, than the dic - 
tion of this piece. It is founded upon the 
Hiad, and wrote according to the laws of Ari - 
ſtotle: it has been very juſtly commended, 
and moſt certainly ſhews an accurate judgment 
very capable of curbing even the moſt exalted 
genius. It is, however, to ſpeak the truth, as 
is our duty, rather free from faults, than 
abounding with beauties; and entertains one, 


-at leaſt, as much in the cloſet, as it could do 


on the theatre, But, notwithſtanding this, we 
muſt allow it great merit, as it ſhewed what 
might be done, without having recourſe to 1m- 
probabilities or rant. It is in this light that 
£ F it 
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it muſt be conſidered, in order to juſtify the 
high praiſes given: the author; and, when 
conſidered in this light, it will effectually juſ- 
tify him; wrote as it is, with dignity and 
ſpirit, great beauty of ſentiment, and without 
any of thofe improprieties which haye been 
objected to the Engliſh tragedy ; no diſtortion 
of hiſtory, no incredible fictions, no ſhedding) ; 
of blood upon the ſtage ; but all that decorum 
preſerved, which the ſtrict rules of criticiſm 
demand, 

It was introduced with all poſſible advan- 
tages; the prologue was written. by the right 
honourable Henry St. John, eſq. — 
by Mr. Bevil Higgons; and both are very fine 
pieces: but what did him the greateſt honour, 
were the numerous compliments beſtowed up- 
on his play after it appeared in print; and, as 
great politicians ſometimes unite the moſt, op- 
polite intereſts, ſo our author drew the praiſes 
of parties, ſeldom heard in commendation. of 
the ſame thing, the ladies and the crities. But 
what muſt have given him the higheſt pleaſurez/ 
as it was the ſureſt proof of his ſucceſs, was 
the following incomparable-poem ot Mr. John 
Dryden, which alone is ſufficient to fix his cha- 
rater with poſterity, and to ſecure. his reputa- 
tion as a poet againft all the attacks of igno- 
rance or en y: a poem that does equal honour 
to him and to the author, and abounds with 
ſound ſenſe and concluſive argument, delivered 
with all the force of poetry, accompanied with 
all the harmony of numbers, and glowing 

with 
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with that diſintereſted friendſhip which great 
minds only feel, and which a great genius only 
could expreſs, TID 2 


IO Mr. GRANvILEE. 


On his excellent Tragedy called 
Heroic Love. | 


Auſpicious poet, wert thod not my friend; 
How could I envy what I muſt commend? 
But fince *tis Nature's law, in love and wit, 
That youth ſhould reign, and with'rirg age 

- - ſubmit, | 
With leſs regret thoſe laurels J reſign, | 
Which dying on my brows, revive on thine, 
With better grace an antient chief may yield 
The fong-contended honours of the field, 
Than venture all his fortune at a caſt, / 

And fight, like Hannibal, to loſe at laſt. 
Young princes, obſtinate to win the prize, 
Tho? yearly beaten, yearly yet they riſe ; 
Old monarchs, tho? frocefatul. til} in doubt, 
Catch at a peace; and wiſely turn devout. 
Fhine be the laurel then; thy blooming age 
Can beſt, if any can, ſupport the ſtage ; 
Which fo declines, that ſhortly we may ſee 
Plarers and plays reduc'd to ſecond 4 A 
Sharp to the world, but thoughtleſs of renown, 
They plot not on the ſtage, but on the 2 
. [= * . - Ing, 
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And, in deſpair, their empty pit to fill, 110 

Set up ſome foreign monſter in a bill: df. 

Thus they jog on; {till — never thriv- 
ivgs 

And murd ring plays, which they miſcall re- 
viving. 

Our ſenſe is nonſenſe, thro” their pipes cos 
vey d.; 

Scarce can a poet know the Din he made; 

"Tis ſo diſguis'd in death : nor thinks tis 'be 

That ſuffers in the mangled tragedy. - .. 

Thus Itys firſt was kill'd, and after dreſt 

For bis own fire, the chief invited gueſt. 


I ſay not this of thy ſucceſsful ſcenes; 

Where thine was all the glory, theirs the 
gains: | 

With leogth of time, much judgment, and 
more toll, - 

Not ill they ated what they could not. Fell, \ 

Their ſetting-fan * ſtill ſhoots a. LIE; 08 
ray, | 

Like antient Rome, majeſtic in decay: 

And better gleaning the.r worn ſoil can boaſt, 

Than the crab vintage of the neighb' ring 
coaſt 

This Robot yet the judging world will fee, 

Thou oh. Homer, and they copy es? 


® Mr. Betterton's is SAO! in Ilses kn Ad | 
T Drury-lane play-houſe. 
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3. The Jeu of Venice, altered from the 
Merchant of Venice, written by Shakeſpeat, 
BJ OJ, ee T3: BE 

The profits of this play were defigned for 
Mr. Dryden, but, upon his death, given to 
his ſon. The prologue was rm by the 
ghoſts of Shakeſpear and Dryden, and Was 
written by Mr. Bevil Higgons. It was well 
received then, and much — ſince. The 
chief merit of jt is, that much of the original 
author is retained, and the alterations 'chiefly 
conſiſt in ſhortening the ſcenes, and diſpatch- 
ing the buſineſs of the play with more veraci- 
ty. * 
f To comply with the humour of che t' mes the 
Maſque of Peleus and Thetis was introduced, 
of which ſomething will be ſaid hereafter, | 

If the-Jew-of Venice be more fit for the 
ſtage, the Merchant of Venice will be moſt 
eſteemed in the cloſet. The ſeene is Italy, and 
wie ſee the gtave and the comic manners of the 
Italians finely preſerved. The ſentiments are 
truly noble and nervouſly expreſſed ; the mo- 
rality as equally ſtriking and pleaſing; the 
characters ſtrongly marked, and yet extremely 
natural; the whole piece abounding with ſen- 
Hble. reflections, and thoſe very capable of be- 
ing applied in the common conduct of life, 
On the whole, we may affirm of this play, 
that ſuch as underſtand it beſt will admire it 
moſt; and, that, though it may be rendered 
more faſhionable, yet it can never be fo altered 
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ns to be improved. This was our author's 
ſenſe of the thing, as well as ours, and there- 
fore it is not cenſure, but compliment, when 
we ſubmit to it. 


He was as true a judge of the powers of mu- 
ſic as the harmony of numbers; and among 
the ſmall number of poets acquainted with 
happy ſecret of combining both without in- 
jury to either. What he has written in proſe 
would have done him honour upon the ſubje& 
as a critic ; but what he has done in verſe, 
does him till more honour, as it ſhewed he 
was able to execute, with ſpirĩit and vivacity, 
what his judgment taught him with the utmoſt 
correQne(ls, Theſe found, in reſpect to the 
compoſitions, was truly a comment upon the 
ſenſe ; and one might have expected that what 


he wrote in this ſtyle ſhould have carried the 
opera higher in Britain than even in Italy; 


but perhaps it has had a contrary effect. His 
theory has been always acknowledged perſpi- 
cuqus, noble, and juſt; but, like other great 
maſters, bis practice, upon trial, has been 


found inimitable, 

We have before hinted the difficulty of ſet» 
ling the chronology of our author's writin 
He, compoſed: moſt of his poetical pieces when 
he wag 1 child; — reviewed, hei 
ened, and improved them, in the middle — 
of his life; z reviſed, - corrected, and gave 
them the laſt touches, when his judgment was 
moſt matuze, His phone! compolitions'of this 


kind are but two. 


1. Peleus 
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1. Peleus and Thetis, a Maſque, originally 
introduced in the Jew of Venice. 

The whole of this exquiſite performance is 
ſet to muſic. The argument is, That Peleus, 
being in love with Thetis, by the aſſiſtance of 
Proteus, obtains her favour; but Jupiter being 
alſo in love with the ſame immortal beauty, 
takes her from him, and condemns Peleus to 
ſuffer endleſs pains on mount Caucaſus. There 
he has an opportunity of conſulting Promethe- 
us, {killed in aſtrology ; upon whole prophecy, 
that the ſan born of Thetis ſhould prove greater 
than his father, Jupiter deſiſts from his pre- 
tenſions, and Peleus, with his conſent, eſpouſes 
Thetis. The reader will allow us to juſtify 
what has already been advanced, by a ſhort 


quotation towards the end of the maſque. 


Prometheus to Jupiter, 


Son of Saturn, take advice, 
From one whom thy ſevere decree 
Has furniſh'd leiſure to grow wiſe : 
Thou rul'ſt the gods, but Fate rules thee, 


The Prophecy. 


Whoe'er the immortal maid compreſſing, 
Shall taſte joy, and reap the blefling ; 
Thus th' unerring ſtars adviſe : 
From that auſpicious night, an heir ſhall riſe 
Paternal glories to efface, 
The moſt iiluſtrious of his race, 
- Tho' ſprang from him who rules the ſkies. 
Jupiter. 


e. 


iſe 
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Jupiter, [Apart.] 


Shall then the ſon of Saturn be undone, 
Like Saturn, by an impious fon ? 
uſtly th* impartial fates conſpire, 
ooming that fon to be the fire, 
Of ſack another ſon. 
Conſcious of alls that I have done, 
. Myffears to prudence ſhall adviſe, 
And guilt, that made me great, ſhall male 
me wiſe, 


The fatal bleſſing I reſign, 
Peleus take the maid divine “, 
ove conſenting, ſhe is thine; 


he fatal bleſhing 1 refign x. 


2. The Britiſh Enchanters; or, No Magic 
like Love: a Dramatic Poem, with ſcenes; 
machines, muſic, and decorations, &c. 

Oar author, in à ſhort preface prefixed to 
this work, tells us, that, of all public ſpec< 
tacles, that which ſhould be called an opera, 
is calculated to give the higheſt delight: there 
is hardly any art but what is required to fur- 
niſh towards the entertainment; and there is 
ſomething or other to be provided, that may 
touch every ſenſe and pleale every palate,” 


* Giving ber to Peleus. 
4 Joins their hands, 
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He obſerves, that the French opera is per- 
feQ in the decorations, the dancing, and mag- 
nificence ; the Italian excels in the muſic and 
voices, but the drama falls ſhort in both, An 
Engliſh ſtomach, be ſays, requires ſomething 
ſolid and ſubſtantial, and will never riſe ſati(- 
fied from a regale of ſweetmeats. We have, 


ſays he, ſeveral poems under the name of 


Dramatic Operas, by the beſt hands; but the 
ſubjects, for the moſt part, have been impro- 
perly choſen: Mr. Addiſon's Roſamond, and 
Mr. Congreve's Semele, are rather maſques 


than operas. 


At the cloſe of his preface, be gives the 
following account of bis own performance, 


which may alſo be ſtiled the hiſtory of it, 


«© The unitics are religiouſly obſerved ; the 
place 1s the ſame, varied only into different 
ptoſpects, by the power of enchantment ; all 
the incidents fall within the time of repreſenta. 
tion: the plot is one principal action, and of 
that kind which introduces variety of turns 
and changes, all tending to the ſame point; 
the ornaments and decorations are of a piece 
with it; ſo that one covld not well ſubſiſt with- 
out the other: every act concludes with ſome 
unexpected revolution; and, in the end, vice 
is puniſhed, virtue rewarded, and the moral is 
inſtructive. Rhyme, which I would by no 
means admit into the dialogue of graver tra- 
gedy, ſeems to me the moſt proper ſtyle for 

ZW | repreſeg- 
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repreſentations of this hetoic romantic kiad, 
and beſt adapted to accompany malic. The 


fijlemn language of a haughty tyrant will, by 


no means, become a paſſionate lover; and ten- 
der ſentiments require the ſofteſt colouring : 
the theme muſt govern the ſtyle, every thought, 
every character, every ſubject, of a different 
nature, muſt ſpeak a different language. An 
humble lover's gentle addreſs to his miſtreſs, 
would ramble ftrangely in- the. Miſtonie di- 


ale& ; and the ſoft harmony of Mr. Waller's 


numbers, would ill become the mouths of 
Lucifer and Belzebub. The terrible and the 
tender, mult be ſet to different notes of muſic, 
Ts conclude; this dramatic attempt, was the 
firſt eſſay of a very infant muſe, rather as a tak 
at ſuch hours as were free from any other ex- 
erciſes, than any way meant for public enter- 
tainmept; bat Mr, Betterton having had a ca- 
ſual fight of it many years after it was written, 
begged it for the ſtage, where it found ſo fa- 
vourable a reception, as to have an uninter- 
rupted run of at leaſt forty days. The ſepara- 


tion of the principal actors, Which ſnon fol- 


lowed, and the introduction of the Italian 
opera, put a ſtop to its farther appearande. 
Had it been compoſed at a riper time of life, 
the faults might have been fewer : however, 
upon reviſing it now, at ſo great a diſtance of 
time, with a cooler judgment than the firſt 


conceptions of youth will allow, I cannot ab- 


ſolutely ſay, ſeripſiſſe pudet.“ 
| F 2 It 
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It remains that we give a ſpecimen. of his 
power in reſpect to numbers, which is the pre- 
.rogative of our language, of the moſt exten- 
ſive influence, and which, notwithſtanding, is 
the leaſt underſtood. For this reaſon, there- 
fore, we will produce ſuch an inſtance ; and if, 
for the ſhort time he is reading it, the reader 
will forget Mr. Dryden's Ode upon St. Ceci- 
lia's day, he will not be able to recolle& a 
finer piece of lyric poetry in the Britiſh tongue, 


Op to DiscoRD. 


When Love's away, then Diſcord reigns, 
The furies he unchains, 
Bids Zolus unbind 
The northern wind 
That fetter'd lays in caves 
And root up trees, and plow the plains ; 
Old Ocean frets and raves : | 
From their deep roots the rocks he tears, 
Whole deluges lets fly, 
That daſh againſt the ſky, 
And ſeem todrown the ſtars, 
Th' aſſaulted clouds return the ſhock, 
Blue light'nings ſinge the waves, 
And thunder rends the rock. | 


Then Jove uſurps his father's crown, 
Inſtructing mortals to aſpire; 
The father would deſtroy the fon, 
The ſon dethrones the fire;  * * 
8 
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The Titans, to regain their right, 
Prepare to try a ſecond fight; 
Briareus arms his hundred hands, 
And marches forth the bold gigantic bands, 


Pelion, upon Offa thrown, 
Steep Olympius they invade; 

Gods and giants tumble down, 
And Mars is foil'd by Encelade. 


Horror, confuſion, dreadful ire, 
Daggers, poiſon, fword, and fire, 
To execute the deſtin'd wrath conſpire: 
The furies loofe their fnaky rods, 
And laſh both men and gods. 


The chorus repeat the laſt ſtanza. 


He was not one of thoſe fine eaſy writers 
that compoſe a poem in a morning, but re- 
markably careful and curious about every thin 
he wrote; ſo that his verſes never ere 
till they had undergone a ſevere examination; 
and, even after they had received the ſanction 
of public applauſe, they were not ſafe from 
his caſtigation; he thought he had a right to 
trim and prune the products of his imagina- 
tion as long and as often as he thought fit, and 
it is certain that he exerciſed this right thro“ 
his whole life. Like Ovid and Tibullus, his 
mule was employed - tran{mitting the charms 
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of beauty, as far as they can be tranſmitted by 
thoſe of poetry, to ſucceeding times. He began 
where Waller ended; and, as he had confter- 
red, immortality on lady Dorothea Sidney, un- 
der the name of Sachariſſa, ſo the counteſs of 
Newbourg, who was Granville's Mira, will 
live as long as the Engliſh language: but, as 
much as he excelled in the amorous, he excel- 
led alſo in other kinds of poetry; and had the 
genius and learning, as well as the ſpirit and 
turn, of Ovid, as appears clearly from one of 
the moſt beautiful pieces of poetical criticiſm 
that is any where extant. * 

Tuis performance is his eſſay on the unnatu- 
ral fl zhts in poetry. The earl of Molgrave, 
afterwards ſucceſſively diſtinguiſhed by the ti- 
tles of Normandy and Buckinghamſbire, had 
wrote an admirable piece, entitled, An Eſſay 
on Poetry ; the earl of Roſcommon had like- 
_ wiſe written with the ſame title upon tranſlated 
verſe i „nine n ban | 
Our author, to compleat the ſubject, wrote 
this third eſſay, to new, that, notwithſtanding 
all the notions of poetic liberty, whatever is 
abſurd, extravagant, or unnatural, can never 
be eitber ſublime or beautiful. He wrote like- 
wiſe annotations to explain, to eſtabliſb, and 
to confirm his rules, by examples. The fol- 
lowing inſtances will give the reader an idea of 
his poem. 


a e 
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* Thus poetry has ample ſpace to ſoar, 

1 Nor needs forbidden regions to explore; 

* Such vaunts as his who can with patience read, 
7 Who thus deſcribes his heroes flain' and dead. 
, 

1 « » Kill'd as he was, inſenſible of death; | 


$ 10 He ſtill fights on, and ſcorns to err his 
« breath.“ 


And burſt unaiming in the rended fey : 

Such frantic flights are like - a madman's 
dream, 

And Nature ſuffers in the wide extreme, 


i 
The noiſy culrerin, o'ercharged, lets fly, 
| 


= 

The captive canibal;  weigh'd down with bo 
Chains, $ \ 
Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, dis vn 
i ep |= 


Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 

He grins defiance at the gaping crowd; 

And ſpent at laſt, and ſpeechleſs as he lies, / | 

Wich looks ſtill threat' ning, mocks their rage 
and dies: 

This is the utmoſt ſtretch that nature can, 

And all beyond is fulſom, falſe, and van. 


I needed not to have travelled ſo far: fr an 
extravagant flight, I remember one of n 
growth of the like nature, 
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See thoſe dead bodies hence convey'd with 
Cate, 584 
Life may perhaps return with change of 
air. | 


But I choſe rather to correct gently by fa- 
reign examples, hoping that ſuch as are con- 
ſeious of the like exceſſes, will take the hint, 
and ſecretly reprove themſelves: it may be 
poſſible for ſome tempers to maintain rage and 
indignation to the laſt gaſp, but the foul and 
body once parted; there muſt neceſſarily be a 
determination of action. 


Quodcunque oſtendis mihi fic incredulus od, 


I cannot forbear quoting on this qccaſion, 
as an example for the preſent purpoſe, two no- 
ble lines of jaſpet Main's, in the Collection 
of tke Oxford Verſes, printed in the year 
1643, upon the death of my grandfather, Six 
Bevil Granville, ſlain in the heat of action, at 
the battle of Lanſdowne. The poet, after 
having deſcribed the fight, the ſoldiers, ani- 
mated by the example of their leader, and en- 
raged at his death, thus concludes ; 


Thus he being ſtain, his action fought aney, 
And the dead conquer'd, whilſt the living flew. 


This is agreeable to truth, and within the 
compaſs of nature, it is thus only that the 
: - 


dead can act. 


* 
2 * Reauty's 


ä 

i 
13 
. * | 
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Beauty's the theme: ſome nymph divinely 


fair 
Excites the mule ; let truth ho even there. 
As painters flatter, ſo may poets too, 


' 


| — to reſemblance muſt be ever true. 


« * The day that ſhe was born, the Cyprian 
*+* queen 

Had like t'have dy'd thro? envy and thre? 
ſpleen: 

The graces in a hurry left the ſkies, 

To have the honour to attend her eyes; 

« And Love, deſpairing in her heart a place, 

* Would _ take up a lodging in her 
6. 208” 


Tho- wrote by great Corneille, ſuch lines ag 
theſe, | 
Such civil nonſenſe ſure could never pleaſe; 
Waller, the beſt of all th? infpir'd train, | 
To melt the tair inſtructs the dying ſwain. ; 


Le jour qu'elle naquit, Venus bien qu' im- 
martelle, 

Penſa mourir de honte, en la voyant ſi belle, 

Les graces a Venvi deſcendirent des cieux 

Pour avoir Phonear d' accompagner ſes yeux, 

Et l'amour qui ne pit entre dans fon courage, 


Voulout obſtinement loger fur ſon rilage. ; 


* Comcille, 
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This is a lover's deſcription of his miſtreſs, 
by the great Corneille; civil to be ſure,” and 
polite as any thing can be. Let any body turn 
over Waller, and he will ſee how: much more 
naturally and delicately the Engliſh author 
treats the article of Love, than the celebrated 
Frenchman. 

I would not, however; be thought, by a 
derogatory quotation, to take from the merit 
of a writer, whoſe reputation is ſo univerſally 
and fo juſtly eſtabliſhed in all nations; but 1 
ſaid be fore, I rather chooſe, where any failings 
are to be found, to correct my own country» 
men- by foreign examples, than to provoke 
© hem by inſtances drawn'from their own uv rfe- 
tngs, Humanum eſt errare. | 

I cannot forbear one quotation more from 
another celebrated French author. It is an epi- 
gram upon a monument for Francis I. king of 
France, by way of queſtion and anſwer; ran 
in Engliſh 1 is verbatim thus: | 


| Under this marble, who lies buried here ? 
Francis the Great, a king beyond compare, 
Why has ſo great a king ſo ſmall a lone ? 
Of that great king here's but the heart alone. 
Then of this conqueror here lies but part; 
Noe he lies all — for be was all heart. 


The author was a Gaſoon, to hows: I can 
_ properiy oppoſe nobody ſo well as a Welſhman; 
for which purpoſe I am farther furniſhed from 
the fore-mentioned @lltection of Oxford * 
wit 


GEORGE GRANVILLE. 
with an epigram, by Martin Lluellin, upon 


the ſame ſubject, which I remember to hae 


heard often repeated to me when I was a boy. 

Beſides, from whence can we draw better ex- 

amples, than from the very ſeat and nuns 

the muſes? 

Thus flain thy valiant anceſtor did e 

When his one bark a navy did defy; | 

When now encompals'd round he viaor.ſtood, 

And bath'd his Pinnace in his oon ring 
blood, 

„Till ali the — current, dry d and. ſpent, 

He fell, and made the waves his monument. 

Where ſhall the next fam'd Granville's alhes 
ſtand ? 

Thy grandſire s fills the ſea andekine the lad. 


I cannot ſay the two laſt lines, f in * 
conſiſts the ſting or point of the epigram, ate 
firitly conformable to the rule herein ſet dow a 
the word aſhes, metaphorically, can ſignify 
nothing but fame, which is mere ſound, and 
can fill no ſpace either of land or ſea;: the 
Welſhman, however, muſt be allowed to hate 
outdone the Gaſcon. The fallacy of the French 
epigram appears at firſt fight-; but the Engliſnh 
ſtrikes the fancy, ſuſpends. and dazzles the 
judgment, and may, perhaps, be allowed to 
pals under the ſhelter of thoſe daring hyper- 
boles, which, by preſenting an obvious mean» 
19g, make their way, acording to Seneca, 
through incredible to 7 
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At the acceſſion of queen Anne, he ſtood ay 
fair in the general eſtcem as any man of his 
age, which was about five and twenty. His 
father, who was juſt dead, had made ſome pro · 
viſion for bim; and his uncle, the earl of 
Bath, who did not ſurvive him long, had alſo 
left Mr. Granville a ſmall annuity ; which, 
with the credit of his coufin, ſoon after cre- 
ated lord Granville of Potheridge, engaged 
him to come into parliament; and he was ac- 
cordingly choſen for Fowey, in the firſt patlia- 

ment of the queen, with john Hicks, b 

Seon after, he publiſhed, in — 
wich ſeve ral other patriots one of the orations 
of Demoſthenes, in order to excite a proper 
ſpirit ia the nation againſt France; for, as an 
eminent writer obſerves, the Tories were at 
this ime looked upon as ſincerely inclined to 
vigorous meaſures. This new ſpecimen of li- 
terature gained him many friends, at the ſam e 
time that it added highly to his reputation, _ 
is ſtil} in very great eſteem, 

As few countries were ever bleſſed wth more 
great men at one ſeaſon than this iſland at that 
time, we may obſerve, that, in no period that 
can be aſſigned, there ever appeared a truer or 
@ warmer ſpirit of liberty; it was to keep up 
this ſpirit, that ſome of our ableſt patriots 
thought it might be expedient to travſlate ſome 
of the beſt orations of Demoſthenes, as con- 
_— the moſt perſuaſive arguments to ani- 

the ſubjects of a free ſtate, to exert their 
r ſtrength in oppoking the pernicious de- 
7 — ſigns 
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ſigns of an ambitious and over bearing neigh- 
bour; they thought it very fortunate, that, as 
witho: t any - manifeſt, abſurdity they might 
compare their own government to that of 
Athens; there was, at the ſame time, ſo 
and fo apparent a likeneſs between the charac« 
ters of Philip of Macedon aud Lewis the 
Fourteenth. | 
We know not whether it was choice or ac- 
cident, that determined our author to the ' fe« 
cond Olynthian; but, whatever determined 
him, we may very boldly ſay, that he has 
tranſlated it with equal fidelity and beauty, 
and, without either forcing the ſenſe oe ſtrain· 
ing the ſpirit, has rendered it as applicable to 
the ſubject, which was the common object of 
all the tranſſators, as could be expected or 
even deſired. | 
It has been ſaid, that ſome of them made 
too free with the French tranſlator, confiderin 
the author's eloquence was to be turned — 
a French prince; this certainly was not Mr. 
Granville's caſe; and, to ſhew how admi- 
rably he did his part, and at the ſame time to 
ſhew how the good ſenſe, and ſound reaſoning 
of one age may ſquare with the circamſtances 
of another, though at a great diſtance, we 
will preſume to give a few paragraphs, and 
appeal to the reader's own judgment, whether 
the advice given in them, may not be-read 
with edification even in our age. «#68 
* What time fo proper for action? what 
occaſion ſo happy? and when can you hope for 
; ſuch 
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ſuch another, if this be neglected? has not 
Philip, contrary to all treaties, inſulted you in 


Thrace > Does he not, at this inſtant, ſtraiten 


and invade your confederates, whom you have 
folemnly ſworn to protect? is he not an im- 
placable enemy? a- faithleſs ally? the uſurper 
of provinees to which he has no title or pre- 
tence ? a ſtranger, a barbarian, a tyrant? and, 
indeed, What is he not ? and yet, O ye im- 


mortal gods! when we ſhall have abandoned 


all things to this Philip; when, by the indiſ- 
ference of ſome, by the treachery of others, 
we have, as it were, added force and wings to 
his ambition, we ſhall yet make ourſelves a 
reater ſcorn to our enemies, by upbraiding 
and loading each other with the reproach. 
Each party, though equally guilty by their di- 
viſions of the common calamity, will be im. 
puting the miſcarriage to his neighbour; and, 
though never ſo conſcious, every one will be 
excuſing himſelf, by laying the blame on-ano- 
ther © as, after the loſs of a battle, not a man 
that fled but accuſes-his companion, condemns 
his general, and, ſeparately examined, no one 
takes ſhame to himſelf, each ſhifting the com- 
mon diſgrace from one to another; but yet it 
is certain, that every individual man who gave 
ground was equally aceeſſary to the general de- 
feat, The man who accuſes his companion 
might have ſtood firm himſelf, had he pleaſed; 
and that which was a route, might have been 
a victory. Such is the pride and folly. of par- 
ties overborne and ſwayed by. perſonal preju- 
dice; 
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dice; ſacrificing-the public to private; reſent- 


ment, and charging each other with miſcarri- 
ages for which they are every one equally, ac- 
countable. +A' manager, for one ſide propoſes, 


he is ſure to be oppoſed: by a manager for; the 
other, not gently and-amicably, but with heat, 
malice, and unbecoming reflection; let a third, 
more moderate, ariſe, his opinion is not to be 
received, but as he is known to be engaged in 
2 party. What good can be hoped from ſuch 
a confuſion of councils, directed only hy pre- 
judice or partiality, in deſiance to ſenſe and 
right reaſon? If no advice that is given is to 
be received, but as it ſuits the humours of a 
party, or flatters the diſtempers- of the times, 
it is not bis fault who ſpeaks honeſlly, but 
yours, who reſolve to be deaf to all arguments 
that diſpleaſe you. In debates ſor the public, 
we are not to ſeek what will pleaſe, but What 
will profit. If our wiſhes exceed what we have 
means to accompliſh, we muſt contract our 
wiſhes, and confire them to whatis within our 
power. Let the Gods have your prayers, to 
grant what is out of your reach, nothing is im. 
poſſible to them: but we, Who have only hu 
man means to act by, muſt be governed by 
circumſtances, doing as well as we can, and 
truſting the reſt to Providence. 
T he reader, upon the peruſal, will certainly 
concur with us, in opinion, that he could not 
have choſen a fitter oration then this; one more 
applicable to the end propoſed, or wm al- 
45 uded 
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luded more clearly to the ſtate of the times; 
ſo that the advice of Demoſthenes, though he 
lived ſo many ages before, and at ſach a di- 
ſtanee from us, is brought directly home; and, 
from the ſi miliarity of the conjunctures, his ex- 
hortations as properly adapted to the people of 
Britain then, as they were to the citizens of 
Athens when delivered. | 
His fortune received fome improvement fron 
an accident, in alt other reſpects, big with ir- 
reparable loſs, the death of his brother Sir 
Bevi! Granville, looked upon, at that time, as 
the rifing hopes of the family, who had given 
ſuch early proofs of magnanimity, as had diſ- 
armed the rage of party, and, at the time of 
his deceafe, was univerfally acknowledged to 
be a moſt deſerving officer, and a gentleman 
equally diſtinguiſhed by amiable and eſtimable 
Sir Bevil received the honours of knight- 
hood from king James II. in the camp at 
Hounſlow, on the twenty - ſeeond of May, 
1686, and was aſterwards ſent by his uncle, 
the eart of Bath, to the iſland of Jerſey. He 
was Reutenant-colonel of the earl of Bath's. 
regiment of the revolution, became afterwards 
colonel, and was at length promoted to the rank 
of major- general, behaving, upon all ocea- 
fions, with equal ſteadineſs and courage: in 
the battle of Steenkirk, particularly, he fig- 
nalized himfelf more than any officer in the 


army. 
This 
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This battle was fought on Sunday the third 
of Auguſt, 1602; the army of ther allies being 
commanded by king William, and that of the 
French by the marſhal- duke de Luxemburgh. 
The vanguard. being W by numbers, 
and count Solmes neglecting to ſupport them, 
out of envy to the Engliſh, and diſtaſte to the 
prince of Wirtemburgh, who. commanded; 
and baving at laſt ſept horſe inſtead of foot, 
expreſly contrary to the royal orders, to their 
relief, his majeſty, who foreſaw the conſe» 
quences. of this ill conduct, exerted. himſelf 
with the utmoſt vigour ta repair it, though by 
this time the foat were a; mile diſtant from the 
troops that were engaged, and had already 
ſuffered. ſeverely, However, the king made 
all peflible dibgence. to get the infantry up, 
ordering a brigade to march. to the wood, and 
ſeraiug a ime ot bartie in rae piain with iuch 
foot as could come up. ct . 

The eagerneſs of the ſoldiers to follow and 
engage the enemy, was ſuch, that they put 
themſelves into ſome diſorder, and took more 
time to form their battallions than could now 
be ſpated; ſo that, before they could reach the 
wood, the vanguard and infantry of the leſt 
wing being overpowered by thirty battallions 
of the enemy, who charged them continually 
one after another, and by a freſh, body of dra» 
goons brought up by bouſſters, they were 
forced to. retreat in great confuſion, and to 
leave the wood. to the enemies poſſeſſion. Eh 
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The Englifh life- guards owed their preſerva- 
tion to the Daniſh foot-guards; and a regi- 
ment of Lunenburgh, commanded by the ba- 
ron of Pibreck, being in diforder upon the 
tirt of the wood, and the colonel himſelf 
dangeroufly wounded upon the place, Sir Be- 
vil Granville, who commanded the earl of 
Bath's regiment, marched up to his relief, re. 
ceiving the enemies fire before he ſuffered his 
battalion to diſcharge. By this method he 
Jodged himſelf in the narrow way near the 
wood, ordered bis ſerjeants to carry off baron 
Pibreck, and maintained his poſt till he was 
— 1 to leave it by the prince of Naſ. 
au. T 7 . ” *{ . - $ 

The king, enraged at the diſappointment of 
the vanguard, for want of timely relief, ex- 
preſſed his concern by often repeating theſe 
words, „Oh, my poor Engliſh, how they are 
abandoned!“ nor would he admit count Solmes 
to his 9 for many months after, 
But conſidering that the attack was not to be 
renewed without endangering the loſs of the 
army, Luxemburgh being conſiderably rein- 
forced ' by boufflers, and beſides the night 
drawing on, his majeſty commandad a re- 
treat; which was performed with edmirable 
order, and without any great diſtarbance from 
the enemy, who never durſt engage the En- 
gliſh in the rear. | 
After the death of king William, in the 
year 1703, we find Sir Bevil Granville ad. 
Tk vanced 
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Y anced to be governor of Barbadoes, with a 
bed ſalary of, two thouſand pounds a year. 
He was extremely. welcome to the inhabitants 
at his firſt arrival, though he had not been long 
there, before diſputes aroſe-which were, gradu- 
ally carried to a very gieat heighth, and, in 
conjunction with the warmth ot the climate, 
had ſuch an operation on his health, that he 
ſollicited his recall; and having obtained it. 
went on board an infected ſhip, and died in 
his paſſage home, on the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber, 1706, in the flower of his age, unmar- 
ried, and univerſally lamented. 

He ſerved in parliament for the borough of 
Fowey, in the county of Cornwall, in the 
reign of king James; and under that of king 
William he was elected for that of Leſtwi- 
thiel, 28 

Mr. Granville bore this blow of formns _. 
great Readineſs, and continued to dedicate his 
more ſerious hours to the ſervice of his-coun- 
try, and to ſpend his moments of, leiture with 
the muſes, whom he courted with dignity and 
freedom, and not with that eagerneſs, and 
ſondneſs which render men dae eyen to 
poetry. 

He continved to ſerve in the adieu 
called in the fourth and ſeventh years of the 
ſame queen's reign. In the enſuing parlia- 
ment, choſen in the ninch year of the queen, 
he was elected for the borough of Helſton, and 
alſo knight of the ſhire deal county of Cotn - 
wall, for which he ſerved, 8 
en 
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1716 BRITISH PLUT ARCH. | 
On the great change which happened in the 
autumn of 17 10, he came into employment 
with his friends; and on. Michaelmas-day was 
declared ſecretary at war in the room of the 
late earl of Orford, then Robert Walpole; 
eſq. He continued in this office for ſome 
Time, and diſcharged it with great capacity. 
Towards the cloſe of the next year, he 
eſpouſed lady Mary, daughter of Edward Vil- 
| hers, earl of Jerſey, at that time the widow of 
Thomas Thyne, efq. from whom ſhe enjoyed. 
a conſiderable jointure, and by whom ſhe was. 
the mother ot the late lord-viſcount Wey⸗ 
mouth, | 
On the thirty-firſt of December, 1711, he 
was, in confideration of the great and eminent 
fervices of his aneeſtors, and his own conſpi- 
ous merit,” created a peer of Great-Britain, 
the title of lord Lanſdowne, baron of Bidde- 
ford, in the county of Devon. Amongſt the 
numerous creations at that time; there was 
none that gave greater ſatisſaction to one fide, 
or leſs offence to the other, than this. 
His lordſhip was apparently the next male 
in that noble family, 18 which two peerages 
had extinguiſhed almoſt together. His petſonal 
merit was umverfally allowed; and, with re- 
to his political ſentiments, even thoſe who 
thought him moſt miſtaken, allowed him to be 
open, candid, and uniform; expreſſing himſelf 
frankly upon all occafions, and ſhewing rather 
more warmth when. in oppofition to _ 
4) | al 
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treaſurer of the houſhold, being; ſucceeded in 
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than when his notions ſeemed to receive a fa« 
vourable colour from faſhion. 1 | - 
He ſtood always high in the favour of queen 
Anne, and with great reaſon, having, upon 
every occaſion, teſtified the greateſt zeal for 
her government, and the meſt profound re- 
ſpect for. her perſon. We need not wonder, 
therefore, that, in the ſueceeding year, he 
was advanced to the poſt of comptroller of the 
houſhold; and, on the eighteenth of Auguſt, 
ſworn of her majeſty's moſt hondurable priyy- 
council. +} 
About that trme twelvemonth, he became 


his former employment by Sir John Stone- 
houſe. His lordſhip continued in this | 
during the remaiging part of the queen's 
reign, and till his majeſty, king George, was, 
leaſed, on the eleventh of October, 1714, to 
below it upon the earl of Cholmondeley. 

His connections with the tory miniſtry, and 
the generoſity of his diſpoſition, which would 
not allow him to deſert his friends in theit di- 
ſtreſs, induced him to act with them in the be- 
pinning of that monarch's reign, when we find 

is name amongſt thoſe Who proteſted 
againſt; the bill tor attainting Henry, lord - viſ- 
count Bolingbroke, and alſo againſt that for 
aitainting James duke of Ormond, unleſs they 
ſurrendered by a day certain, | 

This ſteadineſs of 


% 


his lordſhip, in the up- 


port of his old friends, expoſed him, as 7 
mu 
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118 BRITISH PUUTARCH.- 
muſt: foreſee it would, to many inconvenien 
cies ; for, upon the inſurrections in Scotland 
and England, his lordſhip, though he was ohe 
of thoſe who ſigned the proclamation of king 
George the Firſt, upon the demiſe of her ma- 
jeſty queen „r. yet he was ſeized, as 4 
ſuſpected perſon,” on the twenty- ſixth of Sep- 
tember, 1715, and committed priſoner to the 
Tower of London, where he continued a long 
At this unfortunate juncture, the well-in »* 
tended officiouſneſs of one of his ſervants, de- 
ived the world of ſeveral excellent pieces that 
d fallen ſrom his pen, by haſtily com nitting 
to the flames ſome papers, of which he bad ob- 
ſerved his lord to be particiilarly/careful. -The | 
loſs Was beet for his lordſhip, bein 


t 
: 


* 


tender of the productions of his youth, lufee 
no copies to be taken, till, by repeated cor- 
rections and improvements, he had reconciled 
them to bis maturer judgment 
He was at length diſcharged from his tedi- 
ous impriſonment, on the eighth of February, 
1717, When all dangers were over. His lord- 
ſhip's being ſet. at liberty, was highly ſatisfac- 
tory to the polite part of the worſd, as he was 
a diſtinguiſhed patron of letters, and ever 
cheriſhed in others thoſe arts by which he had 
riſen hamſelf into univerſal eſtem. 
We find him, in 17193 as vigorous as erer 
in the houſe of lords, as appears by his ſpeech 
againſt repealing che act to prevent occaſional. 
con- 
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<onformity z to which, in point of eloquence 
and ſpirit, there are pag Dk harangues in our 
language that ought to be preferre. 

About three years afterwards, his lordſhip, 
for the ſake of his health, and for other rea- 
ſons, thought fit to go abroad, and continued 
out of the — or ſeveral years. It was, 
during this ſpace, that the firſt volume of the, 
biſhop of Sarum's Hiſtory of his own, Times 
was made public ; and, as that work made ; 
very great noiſe,” it is no wonder that his ord- 
ſhip peruſed it with attention; and finding the. 
characters of the duke of Albemarle and the 
earl ot Bath treated in a manner he thought 
they did not deſerve, his lordſhip formed the 
deſign of doing them juſtice. This led him, 

to look into the works of other hiſtorians, 
more eſpecially thaſe of the earl of Clarendon 
and Mr. Archdeacon Echard; where finding his 
great-uncle Sir Richard Greenvile more rougb- 
ly treated, and his Jordſhip having in his hands 
memoirs capable of ſetting his conduct in,a 
fairer point of light, he refolved to follow the 
diQates of his 15 and his inclination, by 
publithing his ſentiments upon theſe heads and 
giving the world thoſe lights which, in reſpect 
to them, they had long wanted. i. 

At his return to England, in 1732, he made 
this work of his public, which was generally, 
well received, as being written with great ſpi- 
tit, and wonderful beauty of expreſſion; and, 
being full of new diſcoveries, gave the lovers 
of perſonal hiſtory infinite e ; 
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f2o BRITISH PL T ARCH. 
However, there wanted not ſotne who, thong 


.thetnſelves obliged in honour to oppoſe his 


lordſhip for very particular reaſons. Amongſt 


theſe Mr. Oldmixon was the firſt ; and, tho' 
he was naturally of a very warm 7 pol em- 


barked early in an oppoſite cauſe, and in forte 
things had copied the authors his lordſhip con- 
demned ; yet, upon this occaſion, he wrote 


with temper, made his lordſhip great conceſ. 


ſions, and contented himſelf with defending 
only a few points, and thoſe tod not the moſt 
material in his lordſhip's performance. _ 
The neareft relation of the deceaſed prelate 
looked upon himfelf as obliged to enter the 
Efts alſo with his lordſhip ; and, tho? more 
might have been urged in his excuſe than for 
any other man in a cafe of this nature, if he 
had tranfereffed a little the rules of modera- 
tion, yet he really wants ic not; his diſcourſe 
is written with great covIneſs and calmneſs ; 
and, while he ſays every thing that was in his 

wer to ſay, and in the ſtrongeſt terms poſſi- 

e, there is nothing that has ſo much as an 

air of vehemence, much lefs of ill manners. 
Nay, this writer forbore making any attack, 
cill his lordſhip had anſwered his former anta- 
niſt, Mr, Oldmixon, in a letter dated from 
1d-Windfor, on the twenty-ſecond of Au- 
guſt, 1732 ; in which his lordſhip made a full 
return of candour and Gvility. _ 

But, in the ſpring of the ſucceeding year, his 
lsrdſhip met with an - ry of a very dif- 
ferent caſt, in Dr, Coltbatch, of n 
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lege, Cambridge, who undertook to vindicate 
the memory of Mr. archdeacon Echard, in 
reference tq his account of the marriage-treaty 
between Charles the Second and the infanta of 


Portugal; and this he has done with great 


vigour and judgment, but at the ſame time 
with too much aſperity. He was a perſon per- 
fectly well acquainted with the ſubjeR, as hay- 
ing reſided long in Portugal, and made the po- 
litical affairs of that country his ſtudy. H 
was alſo a great maſter of argument, => 
thought himſelf at liberty to retort, where it 
was in his power, any obſervation; to cenſure 
every eſcape in expreſſion; and to criticiſe his 
lordſhip as an author, without paying too much 
regard to his quality. | | | 
He had better fortune than either of hi 
e ne attacked the weakelt part of 
is lordſhip's book; and, Foowjng the advan- 
tage he had, kept ſteadily to that tingle point, 
without wandering into other parts of the diſ- 
ute. | | 
a His lordſhip prudently declined an anſwer, 
and contented himſelf with having afforded 
the republic of letters an opportunity of ſeeing 
ſeveral points of Engliſh hiſtory thoroughly 
ſifted, and ſome new facts brought to light, 
which otherwiſe, in all probability, had been 
buried in oblivion. eee, 
We have already made ſuch bende of 
his Iordſhip's writings as clearly to prove what- 
ever hath been aſſerted ; but, for the ſatisfac- 
Vor. IX. tion 
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122 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
tion of the reader, we will ſtill ſubjoin ſomo 
farther inſtances 1 In this place. SF: Fig pan 
In reference to the loyalty. of the county of N 
Cornwall, our author has produced à very re, 
markable letter from king Charles I. dated 
from his camp at Sudley-caſtle,' on the tenth wh 
September, 1643; of which he informs us 
that there is a copy hung up in almoſt N [ 
church and chapel in the county. | 
In reference to Sir Bevil. Greenvile, * Th 


Furniſhed us with much; in regard to Sir Ri- 


chard Greenvile, with a great deal more; but 
mill there are ſome ro- day that would 
give us much farther lights upon this ſubject, 
Whitlocke has preſerved à circumſtance we 
meet with no were elſe ; and, though but a 


rumour, and a falſe rumour too, is of ſome 
' conſequence to that gentleman's character. 


After the defeat of Eſſex, in Cornwall, it was 
reported, and believed, that the king had cre- 
ated that gentleman baron of Leſtwithiel, an 
undeniable evidence, that common fins at- 
tributed to him the honour of that action. . 

We know not what is become of that rela- 
tion which Sir Richard is ſaid not only to have 
written, but to have printed and publiſhed, of 
his own conduct in the weſt: ard we are alſo 
in the dark as to the death of his only ſon: all 
that his lordſhip knew, was, that he ſuffered 


for his father's. principle: alt we have been able 


to diſcover farther, is the time of his death; 


which was on the eighth of March, 2 
* 2 any 
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GRORGE GRANVILLE 23: 
Many things relating to the reſtoration, war 
have already had occaſion to mentiony and ſe- 
veral ' more belong to other articles, which; 
therefore it would be improper to mention 
here. Bat there is a fact wich regard to king 
Charles's queen Catharine, and her capacity 
bearing children ; which, through his lord- r 
ſhip's means, has been ſtated in a pretty ſtrong- 
light ; and which, for that reaſon, ought not 
to be overlooked...» 1 1 hn nt 91G; 
Inreference to this, his lordſhip ſays, -* As: 
to the incapacity of the infanta bearing of chile 
dren, it was never proved nor acknowledged: 
on the contrary, I have heard many ladies of 
equal quality to the ducheſs of Guadaloupa, 
ſome of them my near relations, who had the 
honour to attend upon her majeſty's perſon, 
from her firſt coming into England to her dying 


day, affirm it to have been a falſe imputatioa ; 


aad that ſhe was twice declared to be with 
child, is an undeniable proof ot it.“ 
This point is very fully explained by the 


the following commentary of Dr. Colebatech. 


„ Whether matters of this ſort. be capable 
of proof, is more than I know it is not likely 
they'll be acknowledged by the perſons con- 
cerned. It was cauſe ſufficient for the chan 
cellor to take the alarm; and to wara his ma- 
ſter of the danger, in caſe the thing was be⸗ 
lieved upon any probable preſumption. «+... 11; 

Mr. Echard, Pm ſure, hath dealt fairly 
with his reader, by acquainting him with what 
hath been alledged on one ſide and 'tother, 

9 which 
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which he had for the moſt. part from myſelf, 
He ſays very truly, that this ſappoſed incapa- 
city could not be imputed to the infanta's age 
or country. I have ſeen a woman, near Lif- 
bon, with a child of her own in her arms, 
who ſeemed: to be near fifty years, and upon 
my taking notice of it, was told, that women 
there, if they marry ſooner than thoſe of other 
countries, which is commonly the caſe, ſooner 
ceaſe to bear children, and not otherwiſe. | So 
that, if there was any truth in the report con · 
ceming the incapacity of this princeſs, it muſt, 
as the archdeacon obſerves, be upon account 
of ſome peculiar infirmities of body. But 
ſuch a report there certainly was, and that be- 
Fore the marriage was compleated. 

„Mr. John Pollexfen, a countryman of 

our lord{hip's, was a perſon ſo eminent in 

ivers reſpects, that, in all likelihood, he was 
well/known to your lordſhip; and, if fo, he 
may haye acquainted you with what 1 have 
heard from him myſelf; namely, that, when 
tho earl of Sandwich came with the fleet to 
conduct the queen to England, this matter 
was the common ſubject of diſcourſe-among 
onr merchants at Liſbon ; and that they (he, 
Mr. Pollexfen, being one of the number) re- 
monſtrated to his lordſhip, that the king was 
not like to have iſſue by his marriage, Poſ- 
fibly the report may have been confirmed; if 
not raiſed} by the -ducheſs of Guadaloupa, 
whole brother, the duke of Aveiro, went over 


as 


3 
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as I ſuppoſe) about the time when the marri- 
ages was agreed upon. 


« T am ſure, Sir Robert told me, that, be- 


ing at Madrid when the news came thither of 
our queen's miſcarriage, he waited on that 


lady to acquaint ber with it; which having 
al he ad 

expect a future . ped it would 
be attended with more happy ſucceſs. But the 
ducheſs, who had been 9 with the 
gueen from her infancy, and in the nurſery, 
(they are Sir Robert SouthwelF's pwn words) 
faking her head, gave him to underſtand, 
that he looked upon ſach hopes to be altoge- 
flier undleſs. 


have, as I told Mr. Rehard, wer 


times heard the ſame thing affirmed by one 
lady, who had the honour * being allied 0 
your lordſhip's family, and was the only pro 
teſlant, of her rank and ſex, that ad e the 
queen at Liſbon ; I mean the lady Wyche 3 
who declared, that, to her knowledge, her ma- 
jeſty was in a child-bearing condition till after 
king Charles's death. 

e doubt not but that each of theſe ladies,. 
had ſome particular reaſon on which to ground 
their opinion; ſo that great deference is due 
both to the teſtimony of one and of the other. 
But I do not fee how any difference in their 
quality ſhould affect the credibility of their 
evidence on either ſide.” 

In proof, however, of ſo much of the fact. 
as that this matter, which ought always to 

G 3 | have 


ded, that there bein now cauſe tc 
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have been kept ſecret, was very early the to. 
pic of diſcourſe, aud occafioned fome vety 


range reports in Portugal, as well es in En- 
9 6 lab th i De 


land. 


Wie ſhall cite a paſſage of Sir Robert South - 
well's letter, the rather becauſe it will give vs 


à hint of thoſe by whom ſach ſtories were pro- 


pagated, no doubt, with the pious intention of 
deſtroying gradually the Engliſh intereſt in every 


court in Europe. © This letter of Sir Robert's 


is directed to lord Arlington, and is dated De- 
een e e rs: 


tember 2, 1667. 


I would not omit to tell your lordſhip bf 
one queſtion which the queen aſked me; 
which was, Whether the queen of Eugland 


was not divorced ſrom his majeſty ; whith'The 
ſuid ſhe Had heard; as alfo that the ducheſs 


was in like manner from his royal highneſs, 
and all the children declared iNegitimate. 

„ Your lordſhip may imagine in what con- 
fuſion. I was, to hear her diſcourſe on this ſub · 
ject; and the induſtry I uſed to efface theſe im- 
preſſions; adding, for one conviction, the 
ſtrictneſs of the commands I had now newly 
received, to ſollicit the reſidue of the portion. 
Upon which her majeſty preſently applied the 
diſcourſe, pleading the poverty of the king- 
dom more {enfibly than one who had talked of 
her departure from it. But, as to the report 


aforeſaid, it is hardly credible how hotly it was 


diſcourſed in this town about ten days ago, 
and even that her majeſty was already em- 
barked ; and it is now, in like manner, ffewnr* 
val all 
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all. over the kingdom: and, though I do be- 
lie ve that ſome wild letters have, from the Por- 
tugueſe in England, been writ hither to this 
effec; yet I am ſure the French have fomented 
it with all the vigour they could,” 

An eminent prelate having reported in his 
hiſtory, that the ducheſs of Portſmouib had 
told Mr. Henley, of Hampſhire, that ſhe be- 
lie ved king Charles the Second was. poiſoned, 
lord Lanſdowne, Who was at Paris, where the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth was Hing, procured 
the queſtion to be aſked her, Whether ſhe had 
ever {aid ſo or not; to which the ducheſs an- 
ſwered, That ſhe did not remember her being 
ſo much as acquainted with Mr. Henley: 
which his lordſhip looked upon as a clear con- 
futation; Whereas others thought it a mere 
evaſion; and, that, if there had been no truth 
im it, her grace would peremptonly have de- 
nied the Ha, inſtead of reflecting upon the 
memory of the prelate, which ſhe did in very 
coarſe terms. Hoge in reſpect to the fact 
of the king's death, his lordſhip gives us his 
own ſentiments in the following words. 
As to the poiſoning part of the ſtory, it 
was always my opinion, and not ill grounded 
either, that the king haſtened his death by his 
own quackery, The laſt year of his life he had 
been much troubled with à ſore leg, Which he 
endeavoured to concea), and truſted tho wUelb 
to his own drugs and medicines.” On à ſudden 


the running ſtopped, and it was then he was 


4 ſeized 
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ſeized with his apoplexy: a common caſe, fa- 
tal the moment thoſe ſort of ſores dry up- 
Thete being ſo natural a way of accounts? 
ing for his death, to what purpoſe then all theſe 
forced ſpeculations from ſtrained circumſtances? 
No one but the next heir could have any inte- 
reſl in it, and he never was ſo much as accuſed 
or ſuſpected. The biſhop himſelf generouſly 
acquits him.” | YN 1 | 
This was his lordſhip's ſentiment, and car- 
res in it great probability: yet his grace of 
Buckingham, an older man, and. who had bet 
ter opportunities of knowing, ſeems to think 
otherwiſe. His words are theſe: | 
% I'would not fay any thing on ſo fad a ſub- 
ject, if I did nt think filence itſelf would, in 
ſuch a caſe, fignify too much; and therefore, 
as an impartial writer, I am obliged to obſerve, - 
That rhe moſt knowing, and mbylt diſcerning, 
of all his phyſficians, did not only believe him 
poiſoned, but thought himſelf {> too not long 
after; for having declared his opinion a little 
wo-boldly 27 =5aic 55 0M OT = 
His grace likewiſe does the ſame juſtice to 
his ſucceflor; The phyſician he mentions was 
Dr. Short, a papiſt; and the expreſſion he 
made uſe of, was, That the king had not fair 
play for his life. 478 
A very honourable and judicious writer has 
explained this in another ſenſe than that in 
which it has been commonly taken. 
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©« It fo fell out, that the acceſs of theking's 
diſtemper was ſuch, as no poiſon or medica» 
ment in the world could produce or counter- 
felt 3 that is, an apoplectie, or epileptie, fit, 
chooſe you Whether; for in one of thoſe the 
king was certainly at firſt taken. He cried out, 
— then failing back in bis chair lay: an 
ad. 

„ The phyſician in waiting immediately 
blooded: him, and the following regimen was 
as in apaplectic caſes, bis majeſty's — pre- 
ſumed to be that, to get him to ane and then 
to keep him from ſleeping. x 25. 

« One Dr, Stokcham, an eminent phyliblay 
in Coveat- garden declared to me, That the 

hyſician that blooded the king utterly miſtoals 
bis caſe ; for his fit was not an apoplexy, but 
epileptic; ; and then all they did was, ex dia- 
metro, wrong: for in that-caſe bleeding is lit 
tle leſs than mortal; and the way is, to lee 
them doſe out the fit without diſturbance and 
they will come to themielves and be well; hut 
the other courſe will ſooner make Membinade : 
than recover them.? 

Hence he anfers;; that "AY — — 
tion of Dr. Short's words was, that the me 
thods uſed did more hurt than good ; and, ib 
he had been alone, and nothing at all done to 
him, nature had had it's courſe; which the 


doctor might probably mean by fair play. 


We will venture to add, that thete are the 
beſt accounts that are to be had of this matter; 
| G 5 | ant 
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and dakiog them together, we may be pretty 
certain of the truth. It was not the firſt, or 
the ſecond, fit of the kind the king had had; 
and recovered from by being let alone; bat 
che cireumſtance of drying up his leg might 
probably make it more violent, which the ac- 
ee of his being improperly treated ern 
morta | 
Tze reader will excyſe this ſhort eren, 
to Which we were induced, that we might the 
better explain the great uſe of ſuch hiſtorical- 
memoirs as thoſe are which Jord Lanſdowne 
has publiſhed, 5, J 
„His lordfhip ſoon after took! an' opportunity 
of reviſing all his works, in order to a new 
edition, which might be worthy of them and 
of his lordſhip: —A& eireumſtance that does him 
great honour, and which has contributed not 
a little to preſerve that deference and reſpect 
to his memory which his many great talents 
and amiable” qualities always ſecured, while 
Ueing, to his perſon. He choſe fo enereaſe 2 
the value” of bis writings, by examining and 
correQting, rather than by multiplying, them; 
he was his own eritic, and performe that of 
ſice with the ſteadineſs of a judge, and with- 
out being at all biaſſed by the natural tender- 
neſs of an author for his own productions. He 
choſe to be known to poſterity in his literary 
character, and very juſtly; having diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in ſo many different kinds of 
0 both in proſe and verſe. 15 P 
H. 
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His tordfhip had the: misfortune. to ſurvive 


his younger as well as his elder brother; and, 


perhaps, there is nothing more affecting in his 
lordſhip's character, than that venzrat.on- 

tad for ſome, and that tenderneſs which he had 
for all, his family. Of the former, the reader 
has already ſeen many inſtances, and me. of 
the latter? but there are two letters; ; one to 
his couſin, the laſt earl of Bath, in reſ pee to 


his conduct in private life; the other to his ne- 


hew, Mr, Bevil' Greenvile, on his enterin 
into holy- orders; which, as it would be in- 
juring his memory to omit, the reader here 
ſhall find them. 

The firſt, addreſſed, to the young 8 of 
Bath, coataing our author's ſentiments of che 
conduct fit for à nobleman, diſtinguiſhed by 
birth, bleſſed with a large fortune, and ho- 
noured with a ſingular mark of the royal fa- 
vour, to purſue in his own country, upon a 
fuppoſition, that, with theſe advaatagss, there 
can be but one thing left to make him truly 
popular, not by meaànly courting yulgar ap- 


252. but by con ulting the true intereſt of 


is country, and thereby joining the people's 
love to the ſovereign's, choice. 

There is a freedom, there is an honeſty, i in 
this letter, which renders it invaluable; and 
there are ſo many occaſions:continually occur- 
ing. to Which it may: be applied, and it will 
be peruſed here by A o many to hom it "whom 
perly belongs, as to me noble pexſon to who 
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it was addreſſed, that it cannot fail of doing 


continual ſervice, _ 


ToWrtrtram Henry, Farl of Bath, &. 
at the camp in Flanders, Sep, 22, 1719... 
„ E'VERY Rying creature, my dear lord, 
3g entitled to offices of humanity; the diſtreſſes 
even of an enemy mould reconcile us to him; 
if he thirſt, give him drink; if he hungers, 
give him food ; overcome evil with good. 

4 It is with this diſpoſition I would haye 
you enter into the exerciſe of that author 
with Which her majeſty has honoured Jon over 
vour countrymen. Let nobody inſpire you 

ith party prejudices and reſeptments. Let it 
ve your buſineſs to reconcile differences and 
Beal diviſions, and to reſtore, if poſſible, har- 
mony and good mere hho hong amongſt them, 
If then there ſhould be any left to wiſh you ill, 
make themAaſharned and confounded with your 
goodneſs and moderation: not that I would 
ever adviſe you to ſacrifice one hair of the 
head of an old friend to your family, to gain 
fifty new ones; but if you can encreaſe the 
number by courteſy and moderation, it may 
e worth the trial. | 

Believe me, my dear lord, humanity and 
generoſity make the beſt foundatoin to build a 
charafter upon: a man may have birth, and 
Ie e fila, pink., ce 
a 3 * 


* 
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but, without generoſity, it is im oflible. to, be 
a great man. Whatever the rich and power- 
ful may think of themſelves ; whatever value 
they may ſet upon their abundance and grau- 
deur, they will find themſelves but the: more 
hated and deſpiſed for the ill uſe they make of 
it. You ſhould look upon yqurſelves but as 
ſtewards and truſtees for the difredied : your 
over-abundance is but a depoſit for the — 
relief of the unhappy :. you ate anfwerable for 
all ſoperffuities wil-ipent,. It is not ta be ſups 
poſed, that Proyidence would have made ſuc 
diſtinftions among men, ſuch. unequal. diſtri» F 
butions, but that they might endear themſelves 
one to ayother by mutual helps and ohligati- 
ons.  Gratizude is the ſur cement of — 
ſriendſhip, and ſociety. . ce T1409 30 
There are, indeed, rules to be; obſerved; 
and meaſures to be kept, in the diſtribution of 
favours: we know who have both the pawet 
and inclination to do, but, for want of. judge 
ment in the direction, they paſs only for -_ 
natured foals, inſtead, of generous. benefac» 
tors. „2 jo as io b 
My lord —— will grudge a guines to an 
honeſt gentleman in diſtreſs, but readily give 
twenty to a common ſtrumpet; another Galt 
refuſe to lend fifty pounds to his .beſt friend, 
without ſufficient ſecurity, and the next mo- 
ment ſet his whole fortune upon a card or die: 
a chance, for which he can haye no ſecuxity. 
My lord is to be ſeen every day at a toy- 
; ſhop, 
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ſhop, ſquandering away bis money in trinkets ; 
and*Saubles, and at the-ſame time leaves his 
brothers and ſiſters without common neceſſa- 
nes. its Val | FS 
- « Generoſity does not confiſt in a contempt 
of money, in throwing it away at random, 
without judgment or diſtinction, though that 
indeed is better than locking it up, for multi- 
tudes have the benefit of it; but in à right 
diſpoſition to proper objects, in proportion to 
the merit, the circumſtances, the rank and con- 
tion of thoſe who ſtand in need of our ſer- 
VICE. © "V DEY e SERA TT 
Princes are more expoſed: than any others 
to the miſplacing their favours : merit is ever 
modeſt, and keeps its diſtance. The forward 
and importunate ſtand always neareſt in ſight, 
and are not to be put out of countenance, nor 
thruſt out of the way. I remember to have 
heard a ſaying of the late king James, That 
he never knew a modeſt man make his way in 
4 court. David Floyd, whom you know, be+ 
ing then in waiting, at his majeſty's elbow, 
reply'd, bluntly, Pray, Sir, whoſe fault's 
that * The king ſtood corrected, and was 
filent. 1 40 
If princes could ſee with their own eyes, 
and hear with their own ears, what a happy 
ſituation it would be for themſelves and their 
ſubjects? To reward merit, to redreſs the in- 
jured, to reheve the oppreſſed, to raiſe the 
modeſt, to humble the inſolent; what a 
r . godlike 
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godlike prerogative, if nght uſe. were nw 
of 'h 432 | 
% How bappy are you, my dear lord, whe 
are born with ſuch generous inclinations, with 
judgment to direct them, and means to indulge 
wem: of all men, moſt miſerable is he = , 
has the inclination without the means. To 

meet with a deſerving object of compaſſion, 
without having the power to give relief, of all 
the circumſtences in life, is the moſt diſagree- 
able: to have the powers is the greateſt Fn 
fure. © 
66 Methinks I ſee you ready to cry ons. 
Good couſin, why this difcourſe to me? What 
occahon have I for theſe lectures? None at 
all, my dear lord; I am only making my 
court to you, by letting you lee I'think as Foe 


«6 But one word: more, oat I hive A 
In truſt, intimacy, and confidence, be as 


particular as you pleaſe; in — yy 
nd nn nnen | 
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To my 2 Mr. . PEW. 
upon his entering into Holy den. 


„ WHEN I look upon the date of your 
laſt letter, I muſk own myſelf blameable for 
nat baving ſooner; returned now my thanks for 
Ito: 1 

«© I approve very wall of your lies of 
dedicating - yourſelf to the ſervice of God: 
you could not chooſe a better maſter, provided 
you have ſo ſufficiently ſearched your: heart as 
to be perſuaded you can ſerve him well; infos 
doiag, you may ſecure to yourſelf many bleſſ- 
ings in this world, as well as a ſure expRAger 
tion in the net. 

*© There is one thing which [ pereeive you 
have not yet thoroughly purged yourſelf from, 
which is flattery; you have beſtowed ſo much 
of chat upon me in your letter, that I hope 
you have no more left, and that you meant it 
only to take your leave of ſuch flights of fancy, 
which, however well - meant, oftner put a man 
out of countenance than oblige him. 

« You are now become a ſearcher after 
truth; I ſhall hereafter take it more kindly to 
be juſtly reproved by you, than to be unde- 
ſervedly complimented, 

« [ would not have you underſtand me as i6 
I recommended to you a four preſbyterian ſe - 
. 3 that is yet more to be avoided. Ad- 

vice. 
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vice, like phyſic, ſhould he ſo ſweetened and 
prepared, as to be made palatable, or nature 
will be apt to revolt againſt it. Be always in- 
cere, but, at the ſame time, be always polite; 
be humble, without deſcending from your 
character; reprove and correct, without of- 
ſending good manners; to be a Cynic, is as 
bad as to be a ſcycophant; you are not to lay 
aſide the gentleman with your ſword, nor to 
put on the gown to hide your birth and good 
breeding, but to adorn it. | 
| «Such has been the malice of the world 
from the beginning, that pride, avarice, an 
ambition, have been charged the prieſt- 
hood in all ages, in all countries, and in all 
religions ; what they are moſt obliged to com- 
bat againſt in their pulpit, they are moſt ac- 
cuſed of encouraging in their conduct. It be- 
hoves you, 4 to be more upon your 

uard in this than in any otber profeſſion.— 
t your example confirm your doctrine, and 
let no man have it in his power to reproach 
you” oh practiüng contrary to what y 


K „% You bad an uncle, Dr. Dennis Gran» 
ville, dean of Durham, whoſe memory I ſhall 
ever revere; make him your example. Sanc- 
tity ſat ſo eaſy, ſo unaffected, and ſo graceful 
upon him, that in him we beheld the very 
beauty of holineſs. He was as chearful, as fa- 
miliar, and condeſcending, in his converſation, - 


a he was ſtrict, regular, and e 
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his piety; as well- bred and accompliſhed as 2 
courtier ; as reverend and venerable. as an 
apoſtle. He was, .indeed, in every thing, apo- 
ſtolical; for he abandoned all to follow his 
Lord and Maſter, OT eln 
May you reſemble him! May he revive 
in, you! May his ſpirit deſcend upon you, as 
Elijah's upon Elitha ! and, May the great God 
of Heaven, in guiding, ditecting, and ſtrength- 
ening your pious reſolutions, pour don his beſt 
and choiceſt bleſſings upon you, —— You ſhall 
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ever find me, 44 
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| Dear Nephew, 


« W 
2 4 
* } 
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Your moſt affectionate uncle, 
8 v E) 4 * < | os * 1 

And ſincere friend, Ke. 
0 f Laxspowns.” 
py * — . » 


- Beſides the reverend Mr. Bevil Granville, to 
whom this letter is addreſſed, colonel Bernard 


1 Granville, his lordmip's younger brother, 
1 who was alſo Heutenant:governor of Hull, had 
1 by his wife Mary, dadghter of Sir Martin 
if Weſtcomb, conſul at Cadiz, Bernard, his fon 
4 oe heir; and two daughters, Mary and 
30 "Arne. © th | $3 1 
40 + The gentlenefs of his lordſhip's nature, in 
9 Uſteuing to every application that Was * 
14 418 im 
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| him in every ſtation of life; his willingneſs to 
| oblige to the utmoſt oſ his power; and his 
condeſcenſion on ſome occaſione, which added 
c luſtre to his good nature; might be ſupported 
by various inſtances, if either neceſſitiy re- 
quired, or the bounds of this article would 
permit. es r ix's „8410 
His candour in judging of ehe works off 
others, was the more extraordinary, conſider- 
ing the care he took of his own: but his gene · 
roſity in ſupporting, encouraging, and recom- 
mending, men of genius, are qualities that 
muſt not be ſlighily paſſed over. His friend- 
ſhip to Betterton and Dryden Was always con- 
ſtant, and his expreſſions of it governed by 
their diſtreſs; for to them he gave the profits 
of his plays, Which had never appeared upon 
the ſtage if their neceſſities had not required 
them. f is affe ction and re ſpect for Wycherly, 
expreſſed in a letter, as is ſuppoſed, to lord 
viſcount Bolingbroke, ſhew his true ſenſe of 
merit in the ſtrongeſt and moſt agreeable light. 
His zeal in bringing the laſt great poet this 
country has produced with that credit on the 
public theatre, which is ſo neceſſary to give 
ſpirit and courage to a rifing genius, ought ever 
to be remembered with due praiſe. ea 
The length of this letter prevents our tran» 
ſcribing it; bat the latter part of it, Which re- 
ects Mr. Pope, and which ſhews that this 
noble perſon was among the number of his firſt 
patrons, and who, together with Mr. Wy- 
| cherley, 


* 
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cherley, introduced him to this other Mzce- 

nas, runs in the following terms: 

He ſhall bring with him, if you will, a 

| young 5 newly inſpir'd in the — 
Cooper's Hill, whom he and Walſh 

bave taken under their wing; his name is 

Pope ; he is not above ſeventeen or eighteen 

—— of . and promiſes. miracles : if he 

e has begun, in the paſtoral way, 

as 2 Virg il firſt tried his ſtrength, we may hope 

to fee Engliſh y vie with tþ the Roman, and 

this ſwan of Winder ling as byeetly as the 

Mantuan.”* 

All the world knows in what terms Mr. 
Pope addreſſed this great man in the opening 
of his Windſor Foreſt: and therefore it is un- 
neceſſary to repeat them; but with a private 
letter that accompanied "that public inſcrip- 
tion, the world may not be fo well acquainted; 
and therefote, from its pertinence to our pur - 
poſe, we muſt beg leave to Wen it to their 
notice. | 


GEORGE GRANVILLE, 1h 


To my Lord LaxsDownt, 
| Binkield, Jan. 10, 1712. 
« T thank you for having given my poem of 
Windſor Foreſt it's greateſt ornament, that of 
bearing your name in the front of it. Tis 
one thing, when a perſon of true merit per- 
mits as to have the honour of drawing him as 
like as we can; and another, when we make 
a ſine thing at random, and perſuade the next 
vain creature we can find, that 'tis his own” 
likeneſs ; which is the caſe every day of my 
fellow-ſcriblers. Yet, my lord, this honour 
has given me no more pride than your ho- 
nour's have given you; but it affords: me a 
great deal of pleaſure, which 1s much; better' 
than a great deal of pride; and it indeed 
would give me ſome pain, if I was not ſure o 
one advantage, that, whereas others are of- 
fended, if they had not more than juſtice done 
'em: you would be diſpleaſed if you had ſo 
much ; therefore I may ſafely do you as much 
injury in my words, as you do yourſelf in your 
own thoughts. I am fo vain as to think I have 
done-you a favour in ſparing. your modeſty, 
and you cannot but make me ſome return for 
prejudicing the truth to gratiſy you: this I beg 
may be the free correction of theſe verſes, 

which 
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which will have few beauties, but what may 
be made by your blots. I am in the circum- 

ſtance of an ordinary: painter, drawing Sir Gd- 

frey Kneller, who, by a few touches of his 

own, could make the piece very valuable: 1 
might then hope, that, many years hence, the 

world might read in conjunction with ons 

name, chat of : 


Wenn our Lordſhip's, &c.“ 


We will cloſe this article with a juſt ſtroke 
of cenſure” on his lordſhip and his writings, by 
his grace the duke of b e 1 
aner 


When Buckingham came, he ſcarce car'd 1 to 
be ſeen, 8 

Till Phœbus defir'd his old friend to walle i in; 

But a laureat peer had never been known, 

The commoners ent that place as their 

- {4 owns * | * 


Vet, if — kind God had n ne er lo: 1. 
gel dd + | 
To hrealc an old rule, yet he well knew his 
. mind: 14 \ 
Who of ſuch proferment, would only make 
1 ſport; Roe $1, 
And . at all ſuitors for places at court. 
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Notwithſta ding. this law, -yet. Lanſdown was 
. Oo 

But Apollo, with Kindneſs, bis. indolence 
And ſaid. he would chaſe him, bur that he. 


An employment of trouble he never could 8 
bear. 65 "+ 20 Ihe E. 5 
The laſt years of his lordſhip's life were 8 


ſpent in privacy and retirement. ' He had cer- 1 
tainly talents enough to have raiſed him to the 5 
higheſt offices, and friends enough to have 
reconciled him to any party; but the mortiſi- 
cations he had met with in the middle part of 
his life, checked his ambition, and he had MW 
ſeen enough of the world to deſpiſe it. Yet he = 
was not ſoured to a degree of becoming ſple- 1 
netic or cyniral enough, either to refuſe or to : 
be ungrateful ſor royal favours. The late 
queen having honoured him with her protec- 
tion, the laſt verſes he wrote were to inſcribe 
two copies of his poems, one of which was 
preſented to her majeſty; and the other to the 
princeſs- royal Anne. | 
His lordſhip deceaſed at his houſe near Ha- 
nover ſquare, on the thirtieth of January, 
1735, in the fixty-eighth year of his age. 
By his only wife, lady Mary Villiers, who 
died a few days before him, he had no iſſue 
male; ſo that in him the title of Lanſdowne 
became extinct. He had, however, by her 
ladyſhip, 
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Iadyſhip, four daughters; viz, Anne; Mary, 
married on the fourteenth, of March, 1729-30, 
to William Graham, of Platten, near Drop- 
heda, in the kingdom of Ireland, who deceaſed 
in the month of November, in the ſame year 
with his lordſhip ; Grace, married on the 
twenty-ninth of March, 1740, to Thomas 
Foley, jun. eſq. ſon and heir of Thomas Fo- 


ley, eſq. member of parliament for Hereford; 
and Elizabeth, | 
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RoBERT HARLEY. 
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oBerT Hank x, afterwards earl of iOx- 
ford and earl Mortimer, and. lord. high- 
— in ther reigu of queen Anne, was the 
eldeſt fon of Sir Edward Harley, and born in 
Bow ſtreet, ia the parifh of St. Paul, Covent- 

Garden, upon the fifth of December, 1662. 
He was educated under the reverend Mr. 
Birch, at Shilton, near Burford, in Oxford - 
hire; Which, though a private ſchool, - was 
remarkable for producing, at the: fame time, 
a lord high · treaſurer, vi. lord Oxford ʒ a 
lord-high⸗ chancellor, via. lord Hartourt; »a 
lord- chief · juſtice of the common - pleas, viz. 
lard Trevor; and ten members of the hoate 
of commons; who were al} contemporariss as 
welllat ſchool as in /parliament. Hete he laid 
the foundation af that ext nſwecænowledge am 
learning which rendered him aſerwants wean: 

ſpicuous im the world;: to w24429t o gr 

At the revolution, Sir Edward Harley, OW 
this his eldeſſ ſon, raiſed» troop. of - borſe at 
their own expence ; and, after the acceſſion of 
king Willam and queen Mary, he was firſt 
oL, IX. H choſen 
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choſen member of parliament for Tregony, 
in Cornwall, and a'iterwards ſerved for the 
town. of Ragnor, till he Was called up to the 


. . 


houſe of lords. 


IIa 1690, he was choſen by ballot one of the 
nine members, of the houſe of commons, gom- 
miiſioners for flating the public accounts ; and 
alſo one of the arbitrators for unĩting the two 


India companies. 
In 1694, the houſe of commons ordered 
Mr. Harley, on the nineteenth of Noyember, 
tu prepare and bring in a bill, For the Frequent 
Meeting, and Calling of Parliaments; which 
be accordingly did upon the twenty-ſecoud, 
and it was received and agreed ta by both 
houſes, without any alteration or amendment. 
On the eleventh of February. 1701-2, he 
was, :choſen ſpeaker. of the houſe of com- 
, Mans ; and that parliament being diſſolved the 
ſame year, by king William, and a new one 
-ealled, he was again choſen ſpeaker on the 
. thirty-firſt of December following, as he was 
in the firſt parliament called by queen Anne. 
On the ſeventeenth of April, 1704, he was 
ſworn of her majeſty's privy council; and, on 
-$1e: eighteenth of May following, fworn in 
council one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
45 being alſo ſpeaker of the houſe of commons at 
14 the ſame tim. 
| In 1706, he was appointed one of the 
commiſſioners for the treaty of union with Scot- 
land, which took effect; and reſigned his 2 
; / ad 


N 
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ROBERT HARLEY. 147 
of principal ſecretary of ſtate in Febtuaty, 
1507-8. r 
n be tenth of Auguſt, 17 10, he was 
conſtituted one of the commiſſioners of the 
Treaſury ;*alfo chancellor and under tteaſurer 
of the Exchequer: and, having three days at- 
ter, been again ſworn in the pnvy-countil, he 
was, on the eighth of March ny in 
great danger of his life; the marquis of Guif- 
card, a French papiſt, then under examina - 
tion of à committee of the privy-council at 
Whitehall,” ſtabbing him with” a" penknife, 
which he took ap in the clerk's room, Where 
he waited before he was examined. Guiſcard 
was thereupon impriſoned,” and died” in' New- 

ate on the ſeventeenth of the ſame month. 
As the Examiner is very circumſtantial in 
its account of this horrid attempt, for the far- 
ther ſatisfaction of dur readers, we will inſert 
the Thirty-ſecond Number of that ingenious 
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Non eſt ea medicina, cum ſanœ party cor b 
ſcalpellum be hee WS, E — 4 
 ficina' eſt iſta, & credulitas, Hi medentur 
Reipublicæ qui exſecent peſtem aliquam, 
tanquam ſtrumam Civitatis. 1.45 
AM diverted from the general ſubject of 
1 my diſcourſes, to reflec upon an event of 
a very extraordinary and 3 0 natgre: A 
great, miniſter, in high confidence with 
queen, under whole management the wei 
of affairs at preſent is in a great meaſure ſup - 
poſed to lie; fitting in cou cil, in a royal pa: 
lace, with a dozen of the chief officets of ſtate, 
is ſtabbed at the very board in the execution of 
his office, by the band of a French papiſt, chen 
under examination for high- treaſon. The aſ- 
tafſin redoubles his blow, to make ſure work , 
and, concluding the chancellor was diſpatched, 
zoes on with-the ſame rage to murder a prin- 
cipal ſecretary of ſtate: and that whole noble 
aſſembly are forced to rife, and draw their 
ſwords in their defence, as if a wild beaſt had 
been let looſe among them. 
This fact hath ſome circumſtances of aggra- 
vation not to be parallelled by any of the like 
kind we meet with in hiſtory. Cæſar's mur- 


der being performed in the ſenate, comes near- 
ieſt to the caſe ; but that was an affair con- 


certed- by great numbers of the chief * 
who 
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ROBERT HARVEY. 149 
who were likewiſe the actors in it: and not the 
work of a vile ſingle ruflian, Harry the Third, 
et France, was ſtabbed by an entrufiaſtic friar, 
whom he ſuffcted't6 a pproach his perſon, while 
thoſe who attended hith ſtood at ſome diſtance. 
His ſacceſſor met the ſame fate in a coach, 
where neither he nor bis nobles, in ſuch a con- 
finement, were able to deſend themſelves. In 
dur country, we have, 1 think, but one ih- 
ſtance of this ſort which hath' made any noiſe; 
I mean that of Felton, about fdurſcore years 
ago : but he took the opportu ty to ſtab the 
ddke ot Buekingham in pafſing through a 
dark lobby f.om one rom to more Tue 
blow was neither ſeen or heard; and the mur- 
derer might have eicaped, if his own concern 
and horror; as *. is uſual an ſuch caſes, had not 
betiayed him; Befdes, that act of Felton 
will admit of ſome extenbarion from the mo- 
tives ho is ſuĩd to have had: hut this attempt 
of Guiſcaſd ſeems to have oatdone them all in 
every heightening circumſtante, * the 
difference of prrions between a' king anda 

reat miniſter; for I give no . at all 
to the difference of tueceſs (which, however, 
is yer anecritam and depending) nor think it 
the aft alleviation to the crime, te it 
may be to the puniſhment. | | 
i ar ſenſidle it is ill arguing d parti- 
Cal's gengrals; and, that we ougnt not to 
— upon nation the crimes of a few deſ- 
un villains it is fo untortunate to ptoduce: 
| H 3 Jet, 


150 BRITISH PLU TARA. | 
yet, at the ſame time, it muſt be avowed, that 
the French have, for theſe laſt centuries, been 
ſomewhat too liberal of their daggers upon the 
perſons of their greateſt men; ſuch as, the 
admiral de Coligny : the dukes of Guiſe, fa 
ther and ſon ; and the two Kings I have laſt” 
„„ e 2125 $8 v.08 
have ſometimes wondered how a people, 
whoſe genius ſeems wholly turned to ſinging 
and dancing, and prating ; to vanity and im- 
pertinence; who fay ſo much weight upon 
modes and geſtures ; whoſe effentialities -are. 
generally ſo very ſuperficial. ; who are uſually 
' Grivus upon trifles, and fo trifling upon 
what is ferions ; have been capable of commit- 
ting ſuch ſolid villanies ; more ſuitable to the 
gravity of a Spaniard, or filence and thonght- 
vineſs of an Italian: unleſs it be, that, in a 
nation ſo full of themſclves, and of 1o reſtleſs 
imaginations; when any of them happen to be 
of a moroſe and gloomy conſtitution, . that 
buddle of confuſed thoughts, for want of eva- 
rating, uſually terminates in rage or de- 
pair. ve lf I . 
D' Avila obſerves, that Jacques Clement was 
a fort of buffoon, whom the reſt of the friars 
uſed to make ſport with; but, at laſt, giving 
his folly a ferious turn, it ended in enthuſiaſm, 
and qualified him for that deſperate act of 
giurdering his king. 
But in the marquis de Guiſcard there ſeems, 
to have been a complication of . os 
| 1-4 uc 
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ſach an attempt: be bad committed ſeveral 
enormities in France; was extremely prodigal 
and vicious; of a dark complexion and eloudy 
countenance, ſuch as in valgar phyſiognomy is. 
called an Ill Look. For the reſt; his talents 
were very mean, having à ſort of inferior 
cunning, but very ſmall abilities: ſo that a 
great man of the late miniſtry, by whom he 
was invited over, and with much diſcretion 
raiſed, at firſt ſtep, from a profligate popiſh' 
prieſt to a lieutenant general and colonel of a 
regiment of horſe, was forced at laſt to drop 
him for ſhame. A 3 Yo 

Had ſuch an accident happened under that 
miniſtry, and to fo confiderable a member ot 
it; they would have immediately charged i 
upon the whole body of thoſe they are pleaſe 
to call the Faction. This would have b 
called a High-Church Principle; the- clergy 
would have been accuſed as promoters and 
abettcrs of the fact; committees would have. 
been ſent, to promiſe the criminal his life; pro- 
vided they might have liberty to direct anc 
dictate his confeſſion; and a Black Lift woulc 
have been printed of all thoſe wha had been 
ever {zen in the marderer's company. But, the 
preſent men in power hate and deſpiſe all ſack 
deteſtable arts, which they might now turn 
upon their adverſaries with —— more plauſi- 
bility; than ever theſe did their honourable 
negotiations with Greg. A 
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And here it may be, worth, obſerving, how! 
gynanimous a concurrence there is, between 
ſome perſons once in high power, and a French 

papiſt; both agreeing un the great end.of tak - 
ing away Mr. Varia, life, although differing 
in their methods, The. firſt, proceediang by 
fuboraation, the other, by violence ; wherein 
Guilcard ſeems to have the adyantag e as aim - 
ing no further than his life; While the others 
deſigved to deſtroy at once both that and his 
reputation. The malice of, both againſt this 
gentleman ſeems, to have riſen from, the ſame 
cauſe; his diſcovering deſigns againſt the go- 
vemment. N 46.49. eie! 
It was Mr. Harley wha detedted the trea 

ſonable correſpondence of Greg, and ſecures 
him betimes; whenya certain / great man, Who 
wall be nameleſs, had, out of the depth of 


his politics, ſent him a-caution to make his 


eſcape; which would certainly have fixed the 


appearance of guilt upon Mr., Harley: but, 
when that was prevented, . would have en- 
ticed the condemned criminal with a promiſe 
of a pardon, to write and ſign an; accuſation 
agalpſt the ſecretary, But, to uſe Greg's own 
expreſſion, His death was rothing near ſo ig- 
nominious, as would. bave been ſuch a bfe 
that muſt be ſaved by proſtituting his con- 
ſcience. - i | | | 
The fame gentleman lies now ſtabbed by his 
other enemy, a popiſh ſpy, whoſe: treaſon he: 
hath diſcovered. Gag preſerve the reſt of her 
nA 1 5 majeſty's 


ROBERT HAAL EY 575; 
majeſty's miniſters from duch Proteſtants, and 
from ſuch papiſts! 

' Vfhall take occaſion to kint at ſome parti- 
cularities'in this ſurprifing fact, for the fake 
of thofe at diſtance, or w may not be tho- 
roughly informed. | . 

The murderer confeſſed in Newgate, chat his 
chief defign was agzinſt Mr, Secretary St. 
Ho „Who happened to change ſeats with Mr. 

arley, for more convenience of . 
the criminal: and being aſked what provoke 
him to ſtab the chancellor; he ſaid, That, not 
beiug able to come at the fecretary, as he In- 
tehded, it was ſore ſatisfaction to murder the 
b Whom he thought Mr. St. John loved 


And bere, if Mr. Harley had ſtill aty ene - 
mies left, whom his blood ſpilt in the public 
fervice cannot reconcile; I done they wil at 
leaſt admire his maghanimity, Which is a qua- 
hty eſteemed even in am enemy: and, I think, 
there are few greater inſtances of it to be found 
in ftorz — 

after n the wound was given, he was obſerved 
neither to change his countenance, nor diſco- 
ver any concern or diſorder in his ſpecch: he 
roſe up, and walked along the room wlile he 
was able, with the greateſt tranquillity, du- 
ring the midſt of the confuſion. When the 
ſurgeon came, he took him aſide, and defired 
be wobld” inform him freely, whether the 


wound were mortal ; becauſe, in that caſe, lie 
„ 'H 5 ſaid, 
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| ſaid; he had ſome affairs to ſettle relating to 
his family. The blade of the — 4 
broken by the violence of the blow, againſt a 
- Tib, within a quarter of an inch of ci chap wy | 
was dropt out (I know not whether from _ 
wound, or his eloaths) as the ſurgeon. was. 
going to dreſs. him; he ordered it to be taken 
up, and, wiping it himſelf, gave it ſome body 
to keep, ſaying, he now thought it properly 
belonged to him. He ſhewed no fort of re- 
ſentment, or ſpoke one violent word againſt 
 Guiſcard; but appeared all the Khile the leaſt 
concerned of any in the company — A ſtate 
of mind, which, in ſuch an exigency, no 
but innocence can give; and is truly e 0 
of à Chriſtian philoſopher. | 
It there be really fo great a difference i in 
principle, between the High-flying Whigs and 
the Friends of France; I cannot but repeat the 
queſtion, How come "they to join in the de- 
ſtruction of the ſame man? Can his death be 
poſſit ly for the intereſt of both? or, Have 
they both the ſame quarrel againſt him, that 
de is perpetually difcovering and preventing 
the treacherous deſigns of our enemies? How, 
ever it be, this great miniſter may now fay, 
with St. Paul, That he hath been in perils by 
his own countrymen, and in perils by ſtran- 
ers. 

In the midft of ſo melancholy a fubject, I 
cannot but congratulate with our own country 


that ſuch a fayage monſter as the marquis de 
Guiſcard 
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ROPE RT HANL ETA rs; 
Guiſcard is none of her production: A Wretch- 
perhaps, mort dete ſtable in his | own nature, 
than even this barbarous act hath been yet able 
to repteſent him to the world. For, there are 

good reaſons to believe, from ſevetal eircum- 
— that he bad intentions of a deeper dye 
thay thoſe he happened do execute; I mean, 
ſuch as ny good: ſujet.mal tremble clans 
on, 

He hath of late been frequently ſeen going 
up the back- ſtairs at court, and walking alone 
in an outer- rom adjoining to her majeſty's 
bed- chamber. He, hath oſten and earneſtly, 
preſſed for, ſome. time to bave acceſs to ther; 
queen, even ſince his correſpondence wick 
France; and he hath now. given ſuch a proof 
of his diſpoſition, as leaves it. eaſy to gueſs 
what was before in his thoughts, ns what he. 
was capable of attempting. 

It is humbly to be hoped, that the Faid 
ture will interpoſe on ſo extraordinary an oc 
caſion as this, and direct a puniſhment os; 
2 — to ſo ae A . 

Be quicunque tuum violavit vulnere corpus 

Morte luat merita . N 
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16 BRITISH LU TAN. 
An act of parliament; was ſoon aſter paſſed; 
making it ſelony, without benefit of clergy, 
to attempt the life of a private eounſellor in the 
execution of his office; and a clauſe was in- 
ſerted, To jaſtify and indemnify all perſons, 
who, in affifting in defence: of Mr, Harley, 
chancellor of the Exchequer, when he was 
ſtabbed by the ſieur de Guiſeard, and in ſe- 
curing him, did give any wound or bruiſe to 
the faid ſreur de Gui „whereby he received 
His death, - | TY 
Both houſes of parliament addreſſed the 
queen on this occaſion, and expreſſed their 
great concert © at the moſt- barbarous and vil- 
ainous attempt made upon the perſon of 
Robett Harley, eſq. chancellor of your ma- 
jeſty's exchequer, by the marquis of Guiſcard, 
4 French papiſt, at the time when be was un- 
der examination for. treaſonable practices, be- 
fore a committee of your majeſty's council. 

« We cannot but be moſt deeply affected, 
to find ſuch an inftance of inveterate malice 
| 2 one employed in your majeſty's coun- 

cil, and ſo near your royal perſon; and we 
have reaſon to believe, that his fidelity to your 
majeſty, and zealifor your fervice, have drawn 
on him the hatre&of afl the abettors of po- 
pery and faction. T0 

« We think it our duty, on this occaſion, 
to aſſure your majeſty, that we will effectuall 
ſtand by and defend your majeity, and — 
who have the honour to be employed in your 

ſervice, 
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ſervice, againſt al} 1 ſecret — 
r RI. 

01 


J 


5 To which the queen ene this anſwer; 
» SA. . £4 | 
Gs, u Lord; aa Gentlemen, 7 
4 1 TAKE his Adres veoy kindly fm 
you, on the occaſion of that barbaroùs at- 
tempt on Mr. Harley, whoſe zeal and fidelity 
in my ſervice muſt yet appear more eminently 
by that horrid endeavour to take away his life, 
for no other reaſon that . — but his 
known oppoſition to popery and faction. Your: 
warm concern forthe f ſatety of my perſon, and 
the defence of thoſe employed in my e 
very grateful to me, c. | 1 : 


| The wound he had received 2 him 
for ſome weelts ; but the houſe being informed 
that it was almoſt healed, and that he would: 
in -a-few days come abroad, they reſolved" to 
congratulate his: eſeape and recovery and ad: 
cordingly, upon his next attending the houſes 
ich was on the twenty-fixth of April, the 


ſpeaker” addreſſed himſelf to him in a very 
reſpectſul ſpeech, to which Mr. Harley re. 
turned as reſpectful an enſwer. 

In the year 7711, queen Anne; toi reward 
his mamy eminent ſervices, wa pleaſed: toads 


825 


vance 
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vance him to the peerage of Great- Britain, 
by the ſtile and titles of baron Harley, of 
Wigmore, in the county of Hereford; earl 
of Oxford, and earl Mortimer; with remain- 
der, for want of male iſſue of his on body, 
to the heirs male of Sir Robert Harley, knight 
of the bath, his grand- father. 
We will tranſcribe the preamble ofthe let- 
ters patent, bearing date the eleventh of May, 
to ſhew the reader, how) prodi giouſſy high 
Mr. Harley's credit ſtood with the people f 
England, as well as with the governing powers, 
At that tame. (- $3 ö | 1 tl 


„ WHATE VER favour the equity of a 
ince can beſtow on a gentleman deſcended 
— an illuſtrious and very ancient family, 
framed by nature for great things, improved 
by education in all manner of learning for 
greater, exerciſed by long experience in buſi- 
neſs; verſed in very different employments of 
the commanwealth, with extraordinary reputa- 
tion, and not without danger, ſuch as our 
truſty and well - beloved counſellor Robert 
Harley juſtly deſerved of us; he being the 
only man who, by a full houſe of commons, 
was choſen ſpeaker by three ſueceſſive parlia- 
ments; and, at the ſame time that he held the 
ehair was one of our principal ſecre:aries of 
ſtate : his capacity fitting him for the manage ; 
ment of: thoſe: two: important offices ;- Which, 
though they ſeemed to diſagree in themſelves, 
| TY 
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were eaſily reconciled by one who knew ho. 
with equal weight and addreſs, to temper ; 
and turn the minds of men; ſo wiſely to de- 
fend the rights of the people, without dero- 
gating from the prerogative: of the crown 3 
and Who was thoroughly acq uainted how well 
monarchy could conſtſt with liberty. 
% Having run through theſe two employs: 
ments at the ſame time, after ſome breathing - 
while, he took care of our treaſury, as chan- 
cellor of our exchequer; put a ſtop to the: 
growing embezzlement of the public money, 
which was ſpreading far and wide, like à con- 
tagion; provided for the ſettling a new trade 
2 South- Seas * baving, with wonders 
ful | ty, very lately, in a very good 
ume, — ok the languiſhing condition of our / 
Exchequer, and thus reſtored public «credity; | 
merited the applauſe of the parliament; filled; 
our citizens with joy, and us, for our intereſts 
is ever the ſame with that of our people, with 
no ſmall ſatis faction; tor theſe reaſons;- we de- 
termine to confer on à gentleman; whos has 
deſerved ſo well of us, and of all our good. 
fince 


ſubjects, thoſe honours which were lon 
due to bim and his family; being induced t 
by our own inclination, and the general voice 
of all Great Brnaing:- ! 4 + oe (0454 X: 

Since therefore the two houſes of parlia- 
ment have declared, that the ſidelity and affeeu 
tion he has expreſſed in our ſervice, have ex- 
poſed him to the hatred of wicked men, and 
the deſperate rage of a villainous parricide; 
nce they have congratulated his — from 
ſuch 
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ſuch inrminent dangers, and put us in mind, 
that he might not be preſerved in vain; we 
willingly comply with their defires, and gtant 
him, who comes ſo honourably recommended 

by the hearty votes of our parliament, a place 

atnong our peers ; to whom, by the noble 
blood and long train of his anceſtors, he 180% 
nearly allied; and that, with all felicity, he 

take his title from the city Where lraruing 
flouriſhes in ſo great a degree, himſelf the or- 
nament of learning, and patron of learned 


%% Know,” &. . b 
La regard to the latter part of bis lordſhip 
character, it may be juſtly: obſetved, that he 
was not only an encourager of literature, but 
the greateſt collector in his time of all curious 
in print and manuſeript, eſpetially thoſe 
concerning the hiſtory of his own country; 
whieh were preſerved, and mueh augmented, 
by the late eart his ſon. He was alfo himſelf 
a man of taſte and letters; and under this cha- 
ter we find a propoſal addreſſed to him by 
dean Swift, for eorrecting, improving, and 
aſcertaining the Engliſi tongue. 
On the twenty nintk of May, 1517, the 
queen appointed the earl of Oxford lord high 
treaſurer of Great- Britain; and, on the firſt of 
June; bis lordſhip took the aſa] oath as ſuch; 
on which ocenſiom Sir mon Harcourt; the 
ld - coeper, made him the following ſpecen: 

4 S465 31 1 EL L . 18 - 
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THY iy ' 17 4 15 At */ 1 


ind dog ite ie mn 42 IA. TE : 
MAV Lord, | +t b 
e Ned T ee -der A de 
THE queen, who does every thing with 
the honours ſhe has lately confetred on you, 
Which are exactii ſuited t your, deſerts, and 
qualifications. My lord, the title Which yer 
now bear could not have been ſo juſtly placed 
on any otber of her majeſty in ſohyects. Some 
of that antient blood which, falls yr veins 14 
derived from the Veres ; and yon have ſhewed 
yourſelf as ready to facrifice it for the ſaſety of 
9 the good of your country. and 
Ne danger, on the maſt ty ing 6Tee*. 
1006, as ever any of that brave and. loyal houſa 
were. Nor ie that ule; leſs ſuiteti $6:y0uy At 
it carries inv it ag relation to one of the chief 
ſears of, learning; for even your enemies, my 
lord, if any ſuch there ſtill are, muſt on, that 
the, love of letters, and the encouragemeat of 
thoſe WhO excel in them, is one diſtinguiſning 
pant of your character. 
My lord, che high: ſtation, of, lord» ttea= 
ture of Great-Britain, to which ber majeſty 
has, called yon, is the juſt zeward of your 
eminent ſervices. You have been the great 
inſtrument of reſtoring public credit, and re- 
lieving this nation from the heavy preſſure and 
ignominy of an immenſe debt, under Which it 
languiſhed ; and you are now. intruſted 208 
N the 


Weben, 4208: 
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the power of ſecuring us from a relapſe into 
the ſame ill ftate, out of which you have ref- 
cued us. 

This great oſſice, my bonds is every way 
worthy of you; prrtieularhy on the account of 
thoſe many difficulties with which the faithful 
diſcharge of" it moſt” be unavoidably attended, 
and which Nad. a' genius . ur 0 ma- 

ov them: a 


— he bol Gifcalty vieh e even wry my 
lord, may find inſuperable, is, how to deſerve 
better of the crown a kingdom after this ad- 
vancement, than you did before it.“ 

When the'eart of Godolphin,” fays dean 
Swite, was removed from his employment, 
he left a debt upon the nary of ſome millions, 
all eontratdted under his adminiſtration, which 
had no pachament ſecurity, and was daily en- 
creaſed. Neither could I ever learn, whether 
that lord bad the ſmalleſt proſpect of clearing 
this incumbrance; or, whether there were po- 
hey, negligence, or deſpair, at the r of 
this unaccountable management. Bat the 
conſequences were viſible and ruitions 3 for, 
by this means, navy bills grew to be forty 

cent. diſcount, and upwards ; and almoſt 
kind of ſtores bought by the Navy and 
Victualling- offices, coſt the government dou- 
ble rates, and ſometimes more: ſo that the 
public hath directly loſt ſeveral millions upon 


— article, without any ſort of An 4-4 
| that 
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chat I could ever hear aſſigned by oa: 3 
vindicators of that party. bi: en li An 


In this oppreſſed and; intangled ite was "my 
the kingdom, with relation to its debts, When | 1 
che queen removed the earl of Godolphin | 


r i. 2 


from his office, and it into commiſſion, of | | q 

which the preſent treaſurer ( lord Oxford) wan 0 
one. 1 
This perſon had been choſen ſpeakers _ 


f to three parliaments, was after- 11 
wards ſecretary of ſtate, and always in great 10 
22 wich the er for his waldogs and hde- ' 
It . * IKA. 
5 The late n about tuo years be- 
fore their fall, had prevailed with her majeſty, 
much againſt her: inclination, to. diſmiſs him 
from ber ſervice; for which they cannot be 
jufily:blamed, Gnce. he had endeavoured: the 

4 thing againſt them, and very narrowly: 

failed; which makes it the more -extraordas- 
nary that he ſhould. ſucceed: in a ſecond; at- 
tempt againſt thoſe very adverſaries, wha boa 
fach. fair warning by the firſt. 

He is firm and ſteady in his 8 
not eafily diverted from them, after he bath 
once poſſeſſed himſelf of an opinion that they 
are right; nor very communicative where: he 
can act by himſelf ; being taught by experi-/ 
cnce, that a ſecret is ſeldom ſafe in more than 
one breaſt. T bat which occurreth to other 
men after mature deliberation, offercth to him. 

* wad, " at 
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4 bis Sf thoughts; ſo that be decidetli im- 
mediately what is beſt to! be done; and is 
therefore very ſeldom at a loſs upon ſudden ex- 
23 H. thinketh it à more rafy and 
afe rule in politics, to warch incidents as they 
come, and then turn them to the advantage of 
what he purſues, than pretend to foreſet them 
at a great diſtance. Pear, cruelt, avariee, 
and pride, are wholly ſtrangers to-his nature 
but he is bot withbut ambition. Phere is one 
things peculiar in his temper, which J altope: 
cher diſapprove and do not remember to have 
heard or met wirkt in any other mars charac- 
ter; 1 mean, an eafineſs and indificrence un- 
der affy imputation, although he be ever ſo in · 
nacent; and alchbugh the ſtromgeſt probabilie 
tles and appeararces art againſt him; fd that 
Þ have known bim often ſuſpected by his 
Ahref friends; for ſome months, in Points of 
the higheſt importance, to à degree, that they 
were ready to break with bim, and only unde- 
ceived by time and acriden rt. 
„His detractors, whotharge him with cun- 
ning, are but ill acquainted with bis chatac 
ter; for; in the ſenſe they take the word, and 
as it is uſually underſtood, I know no man to 
whom that mean talent could be with leis juſ- 
tice applied; as the conduct of affairs, while 
he hath been at the helm, doth clearly demon- 
ſtate, vety contrary to the nature and prin- 
ciples of cunning, which is always employed 
it ſerving lirtle turns, propoſing” little _ 
Sod « an 
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and ſupplying daily exigencies by little ſhifts 
and expedients, Bus td reſcue a prince ont of 
the hands of inſolent ſubjects, bent upon ſuch 
deſigns as mult pꝛobably end in the ruin of the 
government; to find qut means. for paying 
ſuch exorbitant debts as this nation hath been 


ment; to make a potent arg offer advany 
tageous terms of peace, apd de 

molt important fortreſs of 
ſecurity ; and this, againſt all the. oppokition 
mae raiſed aud anflamed by parties ang 


D's 7» Bafeo 


feas. | 


le hath, been blamed by his friends for 
refuſing to; diſcover his intentions, even in 
thoſe points where the wife men may have 
need of advice and aſſiſtance 5 and ſoqe have 
cenſured him, upon that account, as if he were 
zealous of power: but he hath been heard to 
anſwer, That he ſeldom did otherwiſe without 
caule to repent, © However, ſo undiſtinguiſbed 


A Cans 
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a caution cannot, in my opinion, beJuftifed, 
by which the owner loſeth ſo many advantages, 
and whereof all men, who deſerved to be coh- 
fided'in, may, with ſome reaſon, complain. 
His love of procraſtination (wherein, 
doubtleſs, nature hath her ſhare) may pro- 
bably be encreaſed by the ſame means; but 
this is an imputation laid upon many other 
eat miniſters, who, ike men under too heavy; 
a load, ler fall that which is of the leaſt con- 
ſequence, and go back to fetch it when their 
Houldets are free ; for rime is often, gained as 
Well at loſt by delay, which, at worſt, is a 
F:alt on the ſecurer fide. © Neither, probably, 
is this miniſter anſwerable for half the cla- 
mour raiſed againſt him upon that article ; his 
endeavours were wholly turned upon the ge- 
neral welfare of his country, but perhaps 
with too little regard to that of particular per- 
ſons: Which Endereth him leſs amiable than 
he would otherwiſe have been from the good- 
neſs of his humour, and agreeable convetiation, 
in a private capacity, and with few dependers, 
Yet ſome allowance may perhaps be given to 
this failing, which is one of the greateſt he 
hath, fince he cannot be mote careleſs of other 
men's fortunes than he is of his own. _ _ 
% He is maſter of a very great and faithful 
memory, which is of mighty uſe in the ma- 
nagement of public” affairs; and I believe 
there are few examples to be produced, 7 
age, of a perſon wo hath paſſed through ſo 


many 
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many employments in ſtate, endowed. with.a = 
greater ſhare both of divine and human learn» = 
inp. 1444 G8 1/0 5 
* Jam perſuaded that foreigners, as well 1 
as thoſe. at home, who. live too remote from 1 
the ſcene of buſineb to be rightly informed, \__- 
will not be diſpleaſed with this account of a 1 
Fee who, in the ſpace; of two years, hath = 
en ſo highly inſtrumental. in changing the 1 
face of affairs. in Europe; and hath deſerved 1 
ſo well of his own prince and country. ww 
In that-perplexed condition of the public 3 
debts, which I. have already deſctibe 9 this 8 
minifier was brought into the Treaſury and 2 
Fe, and had the chief direction of af- 3 
ars. | iis 1 $4-f4 5 r 0 I $332 HA G3 GAR) : 
His firſt regulation-wes. that of exchequer- 
bills, which, to the great -diſcogragemeat of 
public credit, and ſcandal to the crown, were 
three per cent. leſs in value than the ſums ſpe- 
cihed in them. erg een : 4 
© The preſent treaſurer, being then chan- 
cellor of the , Exchequer, procured an act of 
parliament, by Which the Bank of England 
ſhould be obliged; in conſideration. of forty 
ſive thouſand pounds, to accept and circulate d 
the bills without, any diſcount, He then pro: = 


ceeded to ſtop. the depredations of thoſe who 
dealt in remittances of money to the army:; 
who, by unheard of exaQtions in that kind of 
traffic, had amaſſed prodigious wealth at the | 
public coſt ; to which the earl of n | 

4. ad 
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Had given too much way,. poſſibly by 
neglect; for I think he cannot SEROTNE 
corruption. 
Bat che new treaſurer'schief\coticern*! was 
to reſtore the credit of the nation, by findin 
ſome ſettle ment for unprovided debts, amo 
ang in che whole to ten millions, which 
on the public-as a load equally heavy and 
raceful, without any -proſpe&- of being re“ 
eved-z and which former iniſers- had nv 
the care or courage to inſpect. 

He reſolved at once to 80 ho che bottom 
| 5-4 this evil; and having computed and ſum- 
med up che debt of the navy, and viauallin 
ordinance, and tranſport of the army, — 
tranſport debentures made out for the ſervice 
of the laſt war; of the general mortgage tal- 
lies for the year 1710; And ſome other defici- 
encies,/ he then found out a fund ef intereſt 
ſuſñcient to anſwer all this: Which, being ap- 
plied ta other uſes, could not raiſe preſent 
money for the war, but in a very few years, 
wald clear the debt it was engaged for. 
„The intermediate accruing intereſt was to 
be paid by the treaſurer of the navy; and, as 
a fartker advantage to the- exeditors, they 
mould be ergRed into à company, ſor trading 
to the South- Seas, __ for Ae fen e of 


Sy, ; ö 7 * 
+ Added i in the Avihor's 0 own ma hand-writing. 
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„When all this was fully prepared and'di: 
peſted, he made a motion in the houſe of 
commons (who deferred extremely to (his 
judgment and abilities) for paying the debts 
of the navy, and other unprovided deficiencies, 
without entering into particulars, which was 


immediately voted, —But a ſudden ſtop Wes 


put to this affair, by that horrid attempt of 
Guiſcard, which happened on the following 
day, and of which we have already given tae 
reader an account, | 
The overtures made by tbis miniſter of 
paying ſo vaſt a debt, under the preſſures of a 
long war, and the difficulty of finding ſupplies 
for continuing it,. was, during the time of his 
illneſs, ridiculed by his enemies as an imprac- 
ticable and viſionary project; and when, up- 


on his return to the houſe, he had explained 


his propoſal, the very proprietors of the debt 
were, many of them, prevailed on to op 
it; although the obtaining of this trade, ei- 
ther through Old Spain, or directly ta the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, had been one principal 
end we aimed at in this waer. 
However the bill paſſed; and, as an immes 
diate conſequence, the navy- bills roſa to about 
twenty per cent. nor ever fell within ten of 
their diſcount. 2 ; 
% Another good effect of this work ap- 
mon by the 'parliamentary lotteries, which 
ave ever fance been erected. The laſt of that 
kind, under the former miniftry was eleven 


Vor. IX. 1 weeks 
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weeks in filling; whereas the firſt, under the 
preſent, was filled in a very few hours, altho' it 
coſt the government leſs; and the others, 
which followed, were full before the acts con- 
cerning them could paſs. And to prevent the 
incumbrances of this kind from growing, for 
the future, he took.care, by the urmoſt parſi- 
mony, or by ſuſpending payments, where they 
ſeemed leſs to preſs, that all ſtores of the navy 
ſhould be bought with ready-money ; by 
which cent. per cent. hath been ſaved in that 
mighty article of our expence ; as will appear 
from an account taken at the victualling- office 
on the ninth of * 1712: and the pay- 
ment of the intereſt was a leſs burthen upon 
the navy, by the ſtores being bought at fo 
cheap a rate. | 
It might look invidious to enter into far- 
ther particulars upon this head, but of ſmaller 
moment. What I have above related, "may 
ſerve to ſhew in how ill a condition the king- 
dom ſtood, with relation to its debts, by the 
corruption, as well as neyHtigence, of former 
management : and what procents effectual 
meaſures have ſince been taken to provide for 
old incumbrances, and hinder the running into 
new.” | 
As nothing can give the reader a clearer yiew 
of the tory repreſentations of the peace of 
Utrecht, which is mg to have had ſuch an 


elfect upon the political ſyſtem of Europe, and 


o» 
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in which Harley is known to have been a chief 
mover, than the queen's ſpeech to the parha- 
ment upon that occaſion, we ſhall therefore in- 
ſert it verbatim. 


„ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« THE making peace and war is undoubt- 
edly the prerogative of the crown ;: yet, ſuch 
is the juſt confidence I place in you, that, at 
the opening of this: ſeſhon, I acquainted you, 
that a negotiation for a general peace was be- 
gun; and afterwards, by meſſages, I pra- 
miſed to communicate to you the terms of 
peace before they ſhould be concluded. 

In purſuance of that promiſe, I now come 
to let you know upon what terms that. peace 
may be made. ; 

] need not mention the difficulties which 
ariſe from the very nature of this affair; and 
it is but too apparent, that theſe difficulties 
have been encreaſed by other obſtructions, art» 
— contrived to hinder this great and good. 
work. 515 bois 
% Nothing, however, hath hindered me 
from ſteadily purſuing, in the firſt place, the 
true intereſts of my own. kingdoms; and I have 
not omitted any thing, which might pra, 
cure to all our allies what is due to them 
by treaties, and what is neceſſary for their ſe» 


curity. | 8 
* Iz © The 
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The aſſuring of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
as by law eſtabliſhed i in the houſe of Hanover, 
to theſe kingdoms, heing. what I have neareſt 
at heart, particular care is taken, not only to 
have that acknowledged in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
but to have an additional ſecurity, — the re- 
moval of that perſon out of the dominions of 
France who hath protended to diſturb this ſet- | 
tlement. 
n The: opprekenfion that Sooke and. the 
-Weſt-Indies/ might be united to France, was 
the chief inducement to begin this war ; and 
the effeQual preventing of ſuch a union was 
the principle I laid down at the commence- 
ment of this treaty : former examples, and 
the late negotiations, ſufficiently ſhew how 
difficult it is to find means to accompliſh this 
Work. I would not content myſelf with ſuch 
as are ſpeculative, or de end on treaties only: 
I inſiſted on what was ſolid, and to that end 
have at e the power of executing what 
"ſhould be a 2 
4 can therefore now tell you, That France 
at laſt is brought to offer, That the duke of 
Anjou ſhall, for himſelf and his deſcendante, 
renounce for ever all claim to. the crown- of 
France: and, that this important article may 
be expoſed to no hazard, the performance i 18 
to accompany the promiſe. 
„„ At the ſame time, the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of France is to be declared; after the 
Leath of the preſent dauphin and his ſons, 
T. »b e 1 


— 
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be in the duke of Berry and his. ſons, in the 
duke of Orleans and his ſons, and ſo on to» 
the reſt of the houſe of Bourbon. 

« As to Spain and the Indies, the ſacceſſion. 
to thoſe dominions, after the duke of Anjou 
and his children, is to deſcend to ſuch prince 
as ſhall be agreed on at the treaty, for ever 
excluding the reſt of the houſe of Bourbon, 

«« For confirming the renunciations and ſet- 
tlements before-mentioned, tis further offered, 
that they ſhould be ratified in the moſt ſtrong 
and ſolemn manner, both in France and Spain; 
and that thoſe kingdoms, as well as all the 
other powers engaged in the preſent war, ſniall 
be guarantees to the ſame. 

The nature of this propoſal i is ſuch, chat 


it executes itſelf ; the intereſt of Spain is to 


ſupport it; and in France, the perſons to 
whom that ſucceſſion is to belong, will be 


ready and powerful NN to vindicate their 


own right. 

« France and Spain are now more effeQu- 
ally divided than ever. And thus, by the 
bleſſing of God, will a real balance of power 
be fixed in Europe, and remain liable to as few 
po nmr as human affairs can be exempted 

om. | 
« A treaty of commerce between theſe king - 


doms and France has been entered upon ; _ 


the exceſſive duties laid on ſome goods, and 

the prohibitions of others, make it impoſſible 

to finiſh this work fo ſoon as were to be deſired. 
13 Care 


— 
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Care 1s taken, however, to eſtabliſh a method 
ef ſettling this matter; and, in the mean time, 
proviſion is made, that the ſame privileges and 
advantages, as ſhall be granted to any other 
nation by France, ſhall be granted in like man- 
ner to us. | | 

„ The diviſion of the iſland of St. Chriſto- 
pher, between us and the French, having been 
the cauſe of great inconveniercy and damage 
to my ſubjects, I have demanded to have an 
abſolute ceſſion made to me of the whole 
iſland; and France agreeth to this demand. 

1% ur intereſt is ſo deeply concerned in the 
trade of North-America, that I have uſed my 
utmoſt endeavours to adjuſt that article in the 
"moſt beneficial manner. France conſenteth to 
reſtore to us the whole bay and ſtreights of 
Hudſon, to deliver up the iſland of Newfound - 
land, with Placentia; and to make an abſolute 
ceſſion of Annapolis, with the reſt of Nova 
Scotia, or Arcadie, The ſafety of our home- 
trade will be the better provided for by the 
demoliſhing of Dunkirk. 

« Our Mediterranean trade, and the Britiſh 
intereſt and influence in thoſe parts, will be 
ſecured by the poſſeſſion of Gibtaltar and 
Port- Mahon, with the whole iſland of Mi- 
norca, which are offered to remain in thy 
hands. 

„The trade to Spain and the Weſt-Indies 
may in general be ſettled, as it was in the time 
af the late king of Spain, Charles II. and a 

| particular 
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particular proviſion made, that all advantagess 
Tights, or — which have been granted» 
or may hereafter be 477 — by Spain, to any 
other nation, ſhall be, in like manner, granted 
to the ſubjects of Great- Britain. 

«*« But the part which we have borne in the 
proſecution of this war, intitling us to ſome di- 
ſtinction in the terms of peace, I have inßſted, 
and obtained, that the aſſiento, or contract, for 
furniſhing the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies with ne- 
groes, ſhall be made with us for the term of 
thirty years, in the ſame manner as it hath 
been enjoyed by the French for ten years 

alt, | 
l % J have not taken upon me to determine 
the intereſts of our confederates; theſe muſt 
be adjuſted in the congreſs at Utrecht, where 
my beſt endeavours ſtall be employed, as they 
have hitherto conſtantly been, to procure to 
every one of them all juſt and reaſonable ſatiſ- 
faction. In the mean time, I think it proper 
to acquaint you, that France cffers to make 
the Rhine the barrier of the empire ; to yield 
Briſack, the fort of Kehl, and Landau, and to 
raze all the fortreſſes, both on the other fide of 
the Rhine, and in that river, 

As to the proteſtant intereſt in Germany, 
there will be, on the part of France, no ob- 
jection to the reſetiling thereof, on the foot of 
the treaty of Weſtphalia. | 

„The Spaniſh Low-Countries may go to 
his imperial majeſty ; the kingdom of Naples 
| I 4 and 
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ard Sardiria; the duchy of Milan, and the 
places belonging to Spain, on the coaſſ of Tuſ- 
cany, may likewiſe be yielded by treaty of 
peace to the emperor. 

As to tbe kingdom of Sicily, though there 
remaineth no diſpute concerning the ceſſion of 
it by the duke of Anjou, yet the Gipoktion 
thereof is not yet determined. 

« The intereſts of the ſtates- general, with 
reſpect to commerce, are agreed to, as they 
have been demanded by their own miniſters, 
with the exception only of ſome very few ſpe- 
cies of merchandize ; and the itire barrier, 
as de manded by the Aates i in 1709 from France, 
except two or three places at moſt. 

„ As to theſe exceptions, ſeveral expedients 
are propoſed ; ; and I make no doubt but that 
this barrier may be ſo ſettled, as to render that 
republic perfectly ſecure againſt any enterprize 
on the part of France; which is the founda- 
tion of all my engagements upon this head 
with the ſtates. 

„The demands of Portugal depending 
upon the diſpoſition of Spain, and that arti- 
cle having been long in diſpute, it has not 
been yet poſſible to make any conſiderable 
progreſs therein; but my plenipotentiaries will 
now have an opportunity to aſſiſt that king in 
his pretenſions. 

*« Thoſe of the king of Pruſſia are ſuch as, 
I hope, will admit of little difficulty on the * 


of France; and my utmoſt endeavours ſhall 
not 
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not be wanting to procure all I am able to ſo 


good an ally. 

«© The difference between the barrier de- 
manded for the duke of Savoy, in 1709, and 
the offers now made by France, is very incon- 
fiderable : but that prince having ſo ſignally 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf i in the ſervice of the com- 
mon cauſe, I am endeavouring to procure for 
him till greater advantages, 

« France has conſented, that the elector- 
palatine ſtall continue his preſent rank among 
the electors, and remain in poſſeſſion of the 


Upper Palatinate. 


The eleQoral dignity is likewiſe acknow- 
ledged in the houſe of Hanover, according to 


the article inſerted, at that piince's defire, in 


my demands. | 

And as to the reſt of the allies, I make 
no doubt of being able to ſeeure their Oy 
intereſts, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

„ Have now communicated to you, not 
only the terms of peace, which may, by the 
future treaty, be obtained for my own ſubjecs; 
but likewiſe the  propoſale, for ſatisfying our 
allies. 

„The former are ſuch as I have ready" to 
expect, to make my people ſome amends for 
that great and unequal burthen which the 
have lain under, through the Whole eme 

1 5 this 
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this war; and I am willing to hope, that none 
ef our confederates, and eſpecially thoſe to 
whom ſo great acceſſions of dominion and 

wer are to accrue by this peace, will envy 
Britain her ſhare in the glory and advantage of 


Wu. 
The latter are not yet ſo perfectly ad- 

juſted, as a little more time might have ren- 
dered them; but the ſeaſon of the year make 
ing it neeeſſary to put an end to this ſeſſion, I 
reſolved no longer to defer communicating 
theſe matters to you. | | 

I can make no doubt, but you are fully 
perſuaded, that nothing will be negleQed on 
my part, in the progreſs of the negotiation, 
to bring the peace to an happy and ſpeedy iſ- 
ſue; and 1 depend on your entire confidence 
.in me, and your chearful concurrence with 
me,” 


—— 
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The event of this buſineſs is ſo very well 
known, that we hold it quite unneceflary to 
ſay any thing farther on the ſubject, this quo- 

tation havmg. fully anſwered our purpoſe of 
} - demonſtrating, what difficulties the minifler 
was involved in, whoſe ſtation and inclination 
obiged him to proſecute this plan in oppoſition 
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'3 to the different opinions of the many different 

ſects which ſprung up in an age fo remarkable 

bh - for its diſſentions and cabals, as to leave the 

4 greateſt reaſon to imagine his deſigns had been 

'F better executed, but for the interruptions he 
- meeived. | 


Whig 
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Whig and Tory being two words which are 
often heard, but little underſtood, it feems 
but proper, in this place, to give the reader 
an accou::t of what was meant by it in the days 
of thoſe patriots, which is done clearly by 
Swift in his Examiner. | 


Quis tulerit. Gracchos de ſeditione querentes ? 


THERE have been certain topics of re- 
roach, hberall; beſtowed for ſome years paſt, 
by the Whigs and Tones, upon each other, 
We charge the former with a defign of deſtroy- 
ing the Eſtabliſhed Church, and introducing 
Fanaticiſm and Free-thinking in its ſtead. 
We accuſe them as enem es to monarchy ; as 
endeavouring to undermine the prefent form of 
government, and to build a commonwe..Ih, or 
ſome new cheme of their own, upon its runs, 
On the other fide, their clamours againſt us, 
may be ſummed up in thoſe formidable words, 
Popery, Arbitrary Power, and the Pretender. 
Our accuſations againſt them we eadeavour 
to make good by certain overt acts; tuch as 
their perpetually abuſing the whole body of the 
clergy ; their declared contem't for the very 
order of prieſthood ; their averſion againſt 
epiſcopacy; the public encouragement” and 
patronage they give to Iindall, I oland, and 
other atheiſtical writers; their appeariig as 
proteſſed advocates, retained by the Diſfent= 
I 6 Crs x 
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ers; excuſing their ſeparation, and laying the 
guilt of it to the obſtinacy of the church; 
their frequent endeavours to repeal the Teſt, 
and their ſetting up the indulgence to ſcrupu- 
lous conſciences, as a point of greater import- 
ance than the eftabliſhed worſhip. The regard 
they bear to our Monarchy, hath. agreed by 
their open ndiculing the Martyrdom of king 
Charles the Firſt, in their Calves-head Clubs, 
their common diſcourſes, and their pamphlets : 
their denying the unnatural war raiſed againſt 
that prince, to have been a rebellion; their 
cage. his murder in the allowed papers of 
the week ; their induſtry in publiſhing and 
{ſpreading ſeditious and republican tracts; ſuch 
as Ludlow's Memoirs, Sidney on Government, 
and many others; their endleſs lopping of the 
prerogative, and mincing into nothing her 
mazjeſty's titles to the crown. + 
What proofs they bring for our endeavour- 
ing to introduce Popery, Arbitrary Power, and 
the Pretender, I cannot readily tell, and would 
be glad to hear; however, thoſe important 
words having, by dextrous management, becn 
found of mighty ſervice to the cauſe, although 
applied with little colour, either of reaſon oc 
-jalitice, I have been conſidering whether they 
may not be adapted to more proper objects. 
As to Popery, which is the firlt of theſe, to 
deal piainly, I can hardly think there is any 
ſet of men among us, except the profeſſors of 
it, who have any intention to introduce it boon ; 
TY ut 
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but the queſtion is, Whether the principles and. 
practices of us, or the Whigs, be molt likely 
to make way for it? It is allowed on all 
hands, that, among the methods concerted'at 
Rome, for bringing over England into the bo- 
fom of the catholic church, one of the chief 
was, to ſend Jeſuits, and other emiſſaries, in 
lay-habits ; who perſonating tradeſmen and 
mechanics, ſhould mix with the people, and. 
under the pretence of a further and purer re- 
formation, endeavour to divide us into as ma- 
ny ſeas as poſſible ; which would either put us 
under the neceſſity of returning to our old er- 
rors, to preſerve Peace at home; or, by our 
Diviſions, make way for ſome Pre neigh- 
bour, with the aſſiſtance of the pope's per- 
miſſion, and a conſecrated banner, to convert 
and enſlave us at once. 

If this hath been reckoned good politics, 
and it was the belt the Jefuit-Schools could in. 
vent, I appeal to any man, whether the Whigs, 
for many years paſt, have not been employed 
in the very ſame work? They profeſſed, on 
all occaſions, that they knew no reaſon why 
any one ſyſtem of Speculative Opinions, as 
they termed the doctrines of the church, ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed more by law than another; or 
why employments ſhould be confincd to the 
religion of the magittrate, and that called the 
Church Eſlabliſned. The grand maxim they 
laid down, was, That no man, for the fake of 
a few Notions and Ceremonies, under the 


names 


i 
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names of Doctrine and Diſcipline, ſnould be 
denied the liberty of ſerving his country; as 
if places would go a begging, unleſs Browniſts, 
Familiſts, Sweet Singers, — Anabap- 
tiſts, and Mopgletomians, would take them off 
dur hands. | * 
I have been ſometimes imagining this 
ſcheme brought to perfection, and how divert- 
ing it would look to ſee half a dozen Sweet- 
Singers on the bench in their ermins, and two 
or thice Quakers with their white ſtaves at 
court. I can ouly ſay, this project i: the very 
counter-part of the late king James's deſign, 
which he toc k up as the beſt method for intro- 
ducing lis own religion, under the pretext of 
an umverſal Liberty of Conſcience ;. and that 
no difference im religion ſhou/d make any in 
his favour. Accordingly, to fave appearauces, 
the dealt tome mpioyments among Diffenters 


of moſt denomin-tions; and what he did, Was, 


no doubt, in putſuarice of the beſt advice he 
eould get at home or abroad; but the church 
thought it the mot dangerous ſtep he could 
take tor her deſtruction. It is true, king 
James admitted Papiſts among the reſt, which 
tae Whigs would not; but this is ſufficientiy 


made up by a material citcumſtance, whe:em 
they ſeem to have much out-done that prince, 


and to have carried their Liberty of Conſcience 
to a hi; her point; having granted it to all the 


elaſſes of Free thinkers, which the nice con- 


ſcience of a Popiſh Prince would not give him 
| leave 
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leave to do; and was therein mightily over- 
ſeen ; becauſe it is agreed by the learned, that 
there is but a very narrow ſtep from Atheiſm 
to the other extreme, Superftition, So that, 
upon the whale, whether the Whigs had any 
real defign of bringing in Popery or uo, it is 
very plain, that they took the moſt effectual 
ſtep towards it; and, if the Jeſuits had been 
their immediate directors, they could not have 
8 them better, nor have found apter ſcho- 

ars. 
Their ſecond accuſation is, That we encou+ 
rage and maintain arbitrary power in princes 
and promote -enflaving doctrines among the 
people. This they go about to prove by in- 
ſtances, produting the particular opinions 'of 
certain divines in king Charles the Second's 
reign; a decree of Oxford-univerfity, and 
ſome few writers ſince the Revolution. What 
they mean, is the principle of Paſſive obedi- 
ence and Non refiſtante, which thoſe who af. 
firm, did, I believe, never intend ſhould in- 
clude Arbitrary Power, However, although 
I am ſenſible that it is not reckoned prudent in 
a diſpute, to make any conceffions without 
the laſt neceffity; yet I do agree, that, in my 
own private opinion, ſome writers did carry 
that tenet of Paſſive- obedience to a height, 
which ſcemed hardly conſiſtent with the lier 
ties of a country, whoſe laws can be neither 
enacted nor repealed, without the conſent of the 
whole people ; I mean not thoſe who affirm it 
due in general, as it certainly is to the legifla- 
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ture: but ſuch as fix it entirely in the prince's 

erſon. This laſt hath, I believe, been done 
by a very few; but when the Whigs quote au- 
thors to prove it upon us, they bring ia all 
who mention it as a duty in general, without 
applying it to princes abſtracted from their ſe- 
nate. 

By thus freely declaring my own ſentiments 
of Paſſive- obedience, it will at laſt appear, 
that I do not write for a party; neither do I, 
upon any occaſion, pretend to ſpeak their ſen- 
timents, but my own. The majority of the 
two houſes, and the preſent miniſtry, if thoſe 
be a party, ſeem to me, in all their proceed- 
ings, to purſue the-real intereſt of church and 
ſtate : and, if I ſhall happen to differ from 
particular perſons among them, in a ſingle no- 
tion about government, I ſuppoſe they will 
not, upon that account, explode me and my 
paper. However, as an anſwer, once for all, 
to the tedious ſeurrilities of thoſe idle people, 
who affirm, I am hired and directed what to 
write; I muſt here inform them, that their cen- 
ſure is an effect of their principles: the preſent 
. miniſtry are under no neceſſity of employing 
proſtitute pens; they have no dark deſigns to 
promote, by advancing Heterodox Opinions. 

But, to return, ſuppoſe two or three private 
&rvines, under king Charles the Second, did a 
little over-ſtrain the doctrine of Paſſive- bedi - 
_ ence to princes; ſome allowance might be 
iven to the memory of that unnatural rebel- 
© Hon againſt his father, and the diſmal conſe- 
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quences of Reſiſtance. It is plain, by the 
proceedings of the churchmen before and at 


the revolution, that this doctrine was never 


deſigned to introduce Arbitrary Po-w-er.. 
I look upon the Whigs and Diſſenters to be 


exactly of the ſame political faith ; let us 


therefore ſee what ſhare each of them had in 
advancing Arbitrary Power. It is manifeſt, 
that the 8 made Cromwell the moſt. 
abſolute power in Chriſtendom ; the Rump 
aboliſhed the Houſe of Lords; the Army abo- 


liſhed the Rump; and by this Army of Saints 


he governed. The Diſſenters took Liberty of 
Conſcience and Employments from the late 
king James, as an acknowledgment. of his 
Diſpenſing Power; which makes the king of 
England as abſolute as the Turk. The Whigs, 
under the late king, perpetually declared for 
keeping up a ſtanding-army in times of peace; 
which hath, in all ages, been the firſt and 
great ſtep to the ruin of liberty. They were, 
beſides, diſcovering every day their inclina- 
tions to deſtroy the rights of the church ; and 
declared their opinion in all companies, againſt: 
biſhops fitting in the Houſe of Peers; which 
was exactly copying after their predeceſſors of 
Forty-one, I — not ſay, their real inten- 
tions were to make the king abſolute; but, 
whatever be the deſigns of innovating men, 
they uſually end in a tyranny; as we may ſee 
by an hundred examples in Greece, and in the 
later commonwealths of Italy mentioned by 
Machiavel. 
In 
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In the third place, the Whigs accuſe us of 
a deſign to bring in the Pretender; and to 
give it a greater air of probability, they ſup- 


poſe the queen to be a party in this deſign; 


which, however, is no very extraordinary ſup- 


poſition in thoſe who have advanced ſich fin- 


gular paradoxes concerning Greg and Guiſ- 
card. Upon this article their charge is gene- 
ral, without ever offering to produce 2n in- 
ſtance. But 1 verily think and believe, it will 
appear no paradox, that a year or two after the 
Revolution, ſeveral leaders of that party had 
their pardons ſent them by the late king 
James; and had entered upon meaſures to re-. 
ſtore him, on account of fome diſobligations 
they received from king William. Befides, I 
would aſk, Whether thoſe who are under the 
greateſt ties of gratitude to king James, are 
not at this day become the moſt zealous 


Whigs? And, of what party thoſe are now 
who k 
mains ? 


ept a long correſpondence with 8. Ger- 


It is likewiſe very obſervable, of late, that 
the Whigs, upon all occaſions, profeſs their 
belief of the Pretender's being no Impoſtor, but 
à real Prince, born of the late queen's body; 
which, whether it be true or falſe, is very un- 
ſeaſonably advanced, conſidering the weight 
ſuch an opinion muſt have with the vulgar, if 


they once thoroughly believe it. Neither is it 


at all improbable, that the Pretender himſelf 
puts his chief hopes in the friendſhip he ex- 
pects from the Diſſenters and Whigs; by his 
* | choice 
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ehoice to invade the kingdom when the latter 
was moſt in credit: and he had reaſon to count 
upon the former from the gracious treatment 
they received from his ſuppoſed father, and 
their joyful acceptance of it. But further; 
What could be more couſiſtent with the Whigs 
1ſh notion of a Revolution-prin-ple, thai to 
2 in the Pretender? A Kevo:ution-Prine 
ciple, as their writings. ard diſcomſes rave 
taught us to define it, is a principle perpetu- 
ally diſpoſing men to Revolutions: and this is 
ſuitable to the famous ſaying of a great Whig, 
that, The more Revolutions the better; 
which, how odd a maxim ſoever in appear. 
ance, I take to be the true charaRerittic of the 
art y. | 
a 4 dog loves to turn round often; yet, af- 
ter certain Revolutions, he lies down to reſt: 
but heads under the dominion of the Moon, are 
for Pexpetual Changes, and Perpetual Revo - 
lutions : beſides, the Whigs owe all their 
wealth to Wars and Revolutions; like the girl 
at Bartholomew-fair, who gets a penny fot 
turning round an hundred times with ſwords 

in her hands, | 
To conclude, the Whigs have a natural fa« 
culty of bringing in Pretenders, and will 
therefore probably endeavour to bring in the 
great one at laſt, How many Pretenders to 
wit, honour, ' nobility, politics, have they 
brought an ciieſe 1, ſt twenty years? In ſhort; 
they have been tometimes able to procure a 
majority of Pretenders in parliament; and 
wanted 
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wanted nothing to render the work compleat, 
except a Pretender at their head. 


After this deſcription of the powerful diſ- 
fentions which then intruded on that harmony 
which is neceſſary to perfect the wiſeſt deſigns, 
our readers will leſs wonder to ſee the endea- 
vours of this patriot fall fo ſhort of expectation; 
and give reaſon to conjecture, that the wiſeſt 
of plans were frequently ſubverted by the diſ- 
cord of the time. 

On the fifteenth of Auguſt, 1711, at a ge- 
neral aſſembly of the South-Sea company, he 
was Choſen their governor, as he had been 
their founder and chief regulator. On the 
twenty-ſixth of October, 1712, he was elected 
a knight companion of the moſt noble order of 
the garter. On the twenty-ſeventh of July, 
1714, he reſigned his ſtaff of lord high-trea- 
ſurer of Great-Britain, at Kenſington, into 
the queen's hands ; ſhe dying upon the firſt of 
Auguſt following. On the tenth of June. 
1715, he was umpeached by the houſe of 
commons of the crime of high-trenſon, and 
high crimes and miſdemeanours ; and, on the 
ſixteenth, was committed to the Tower by the 
houſe of lords, -where he ſuffered confinement 
till the firſt of July, 1917 3 and then, after a 
public trial, was acquitted by his peers. He 
died in the fixty-fourth year of his age, on 
the twenty-firſt of May, 1724, after having 
been twice married, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Pope has celebrated his memory in the 
following lines : 


A ſoul ſupreme, in each hard inſtance try!d, 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride; 
The rage of power, the blaſt of public breath, 
The luſt of lucre, and the dread of death, 
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